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rubeck Re-visited 


A B.B.C. Interview Between Dave Brubeck and Steve Race 


REPORTED BY STEVE VOCE 


It is not very often that an interviewer and the person he is 
interviewing find themselves at harmony. Consequently one 
normally has to wade through yards of. padding about our 
policemen being wonderful or Ted Heath being the best band- 
leader in the world. In the discussion that follows Steve Race 
proves, for my book at least, that he is the most accomplished 
jazz journalist we have, and I am grateful to him and Dave 
Brubeck for their permission to reproduce what follows.—Not 
a two part contention, but a lesson in harmony. 


Race: “Now first of all, let’s talk about the quartet, yourself, 
Paul Desmond, Joe Morello and Gene Wright. How’s he 
settling down in the group?” 

Brubeck: “Surprisingly well. This is a thing that every leader 
dreads, especially a leader like myself who’s always tried to 
keep the same people, and considering that Norman Bates 
started with us in one form or another eleven years ago, it’s 
quite a loss not to have him there. Of course his brother was 
with me too for a few years while Norman was in the Air 
Force, so I’ve lost, as you might say, my left-hand man.’ 

R: “And for a bass-player, you take some following, too.’ 

B: “Yeah, it takes a fellow who will follow, and as for 
Eugene Wright, he’s a very strong bass-man in that he has a 
tremendous amount of drive and he swings a lot, and it’s a 
matter of time, learning all the arrangements and the tremen- 
dous book that we have—after all, I have 20 LPs out, so we 
have so many things. We can go for a week without repeating 
the same tune, and of course we have just worked up enough 
things for the concert year, and then it will gradually add on 
new tunes each day. But it is a handicap to have a new man— 
but he’s such a great man that at times already we’ve swung 
more than with the other two bassists.” 

R: “Well now going back to the subject of the quartet as a 
whole, it’s quite a striking fact that, apart from slight changes 
in the personnel, there’s been no basic change in a number 
of years. Is it just that you’ve found a successful formula 


and stuck to it?” 


B: “No. I, from the beginning, have never chosen a group 
because of the instrumentation—I choose it because of the 
people. I wouldn’t care what Paul Desmond played; it so 
happens he plays alto saxophone. 

“There are many ways of choosing a successful group, 
but I feel the only logical one is to choose it because of the 
thinking musical mind of the person, not because of the 
instrument that he plays. The octet was chosen because 
what was available happened to be Dick Collins on trumpet, 
Paul Desmond on alto, and Dave Ankrieg on tenor saxophone 
-—it would make no difference what they played.” 

R: “I see. Talking of Paul Desmond, he’s so much an 
integral part of the quartet that one might feel that when 
he leaves it will be the end of the group. Do you share 
that view?” 

B: “TI certainly think that the quartet could not possibly 
sound the same again, and I don’t think I would want it 
to. The logical thing to do would be to run out and hire 
Lee Konitz or some other alto saxophonist to try to continue 
the sound of the group. That would be the smart and com- 
mercial thing to do. I’m inclined to think that I would 
probably cut down to a trio or add Dick Collins, say, on 
trumpet, or Bill Smith on clarinet—I would add a person, 
not an instrument.” 

R: “And that’s answered my next six questions!” 

B: (apologetically) “Oh.” 

R: “What Would you say was Paul’s best recorded per- 
formance?” 

B: “Both of us are in agreement on this question. There 
wasn’t a bass-man and the drummer was so sick he wasn’t 
heard—but it’s our best recording. And that was ‘Over the 
Rainbow’—you remember that? It’s a very very old record.” 

R: “I’ve always understood that your favourite recorded 
performance of your own was ‘These Foolish Things’ from 
the Oberlin concert album. Could you tell us why you find 
this performance so satisfactory?” 

B: “Well Steve I haven’t heard it for years now, and all 
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that I can remember is an emotional feeling when I hear 
this thing that there’s some strength here and some drive 
and it’s certainly individual and it has the ingredients that 
I want to express in music. Its fault is that it doesn’t swing 
as hard as other things, but you can’t have everything in one 
record. This expresses to me strength probably more than 
in any other thing I’ve done.” 

R: “I know you’re an admirer of the Duke—in fact one 
of your best-known piano solos is called ‘The Duke.’ Apart 
from the dedication has it got anything to do with the Duke 
at all in the musical sense?” 

B: “Very much in that the figures are very similar to 
Blanton and Ellington and the way they used to play on 
things like ‘Jack The Bear’. Some people pick that up im- 
mediately—the ‘bla-bla blap-blah doo’” (out of tune) “is 
very Dukish. My favourite Ellington period was “Warm 
Valley’, ‘Jumpin’ Punkins’, ‘Jack The Bear’ and ‘Conga 
Brava’.” 

R: “Mention of the Duke reminds me of your solo album 
‘Brubeck plays Brubeck’. In that album I thought there was 
a decided streak of romanticism, not to say sentimentality. 
and it almost seemed as though, when you were left to your- 
self, you became a complete romantic, whereas when you’re 
with the quartet your playing is, well, anything but romantic. 
How would you explain that?” 

B: “I think it’s true—I agree with you. Really I think 
I cover a wider range emotionally than anybody else—I 
hate to come on that strong but maybe by spreading myself 
that wide I kinda spread thinly. I guess that emotionalism 
and thought in jazz are two ingredients that have been ig- 
nored in contemporary music, and that to express the whole 
man there has to be a wide range of emotion. In the course 


of an average evening in a night club I'm sure we give a very 
wide cross-section.” 

R: “The impressive thing about the solo album I thought 
was its complete freedom. Do you sometimes feel yourself 
hampered by the presence of the bass-player? I mean with- 
out him you could change key at will or do things that 
an instrument with pitch could prevent you doing. Does 
the bass get in the way? 

B: “Yeah, it does. And then there’s a point where, if 
everything’s going right, it helps you tremendously, so it 
has its good side and its bad side.” 

R: “Remembering those marvellous two part choruses be- 
tween yourself and Paul Desmond, I’ve often wondered if 
you'd like to add a third voice—experiment with three doing 
that simultaneous improvisation.” 

B: “Well we used to do that with the octet. We had a 
basis on which to improvise and a point of departure, and 
having a jazz background we could quite successfully im- 
provise that way.” 

R: “Yes, but not in the same way surely as you do with 
Paul. You listen so acutely to each other, you’re imitating 
each other’s phrase and so on—you can’t possibly do that 
when you’re trying to listen to four other parts as well?” 

B: “It gets more and more complicated and the risk is far 
greater, but when you make it it’s more satisfying. I must 
say that Paul and I and Bill Smith and Dick Collins did do 
some very nice things in counterpoint.” 

R: “Why on earth don’t you do some more octet sides?” 

B: “It’s the problem of the fellows being spread out all 
over the world. We’re always here and there and we can’t 
get together. You know how it is.” 

R: “I know you've got a great admiration for Art Tatum. 


Southern Scene 

Oh, Susanna; When It's Sleepy Time Down South; 
Little Rock Getaway; Jeannie With The Light Brown 
Hair; Deep in The Heart of Texas; At the Darktown 


a Strutters’ Ball; Nobody Knows The Troublel've Seen ; 
Happy Times; Darling Nellie Gray; Southern Scene. 
TFL 5099 (mono) STFL 530 (stereo) 


Time Out 
Blue Rondo A La Turk; Strange Meadow Lark; Take 
Five; Three To Get Ready; Kathy's Waltz; Everybody's 
Jumpin’; Pick Up Sticks. 

: TFL 5085 (mono) STFL 523 (stereo) 


The Riddle featuring Bill Smith, clarinet 
Hey, Ho, Anybody Home?; The Twig; Blue Ground; 
Offshoot; Swingin’ 'Round; Quiet Mood; The Riddle; 
Yet We Shall Be Merry. 
TFL 5101 (mono) STFL 532 (stereo) 
BERNSTEIN Plays BRUBECK Plays 
BERNSTEIN 
‘Howard Brubeck; Dialogues for Jazz Combo and 
Orchestra 
Dave Brubeck (piano); Paul Desmond (alto saxo- 
phone); Joe Morello (drums); Eugene Wright 
(bass); 
~The New York Philharmonic with 
The Dave Brubeck Quartet 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein. 
Maria—l Feel Pretty—Somewhere (‘West Side 
Story”); A Quiet Girl (“Wonderful Town"); Tonight 
(‘West Side Story”). 
The Dave Brubeck Quartet (personnel as above) 
TFL 5114 (mono) STFL 542 (stereo) 
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I think it would be true to say that he was one of your 
idols?” 

B: “That would be very true.” 

R: “This interests me because, while you believe in a 
limited technique, as you’ve often said, he seems to me to 
have no limitations at all, or hardly any. I suppose his per- 
formance is less freely improvised than that of almost any 
other jazzman you can think of and you stand for the most 
free of free jazz improvisation. In other words he’s almost 
the antithesis of everything you like most in jazz.” 

B: “Yeah. And yet I like him the most, it is very strange. 
In order to swing like Tatum and to have the technique and 
all the devices of Tatum you’ve got to work them out, 
but you rob yourself of one great thing and that is the feel- 
ing of spontaneous improvisation, the feeling of hitting at 
the moment something that you know that you’re not quite 
capable of doing. This to me is real jazz creation—when the 
feeling of doing something that’s impossible, like the person 
that’s pinned under a car and the weak little man that can’t 
lift fifty pounds lifts up the car; this is the moment he’s 
going to remember all his life and he'll know that there’s 
something much stronger than him himself inside him. That’s 
what’s so great about jazz, and when you do something that 
you can’t possibly ever do again, this is the reason you play 
jazz all your life. That’s the reason I do—for these few 
times, and this is a thing that Tatum never let his audience 
in on.” 

R: “Of course there are very few people in jazz who 
expose themselves quite so rawly as you do.” 

B: “Yeah, it takes a brave man to flop on his face in 
public and I’m guilty of doing this quite frequently.” 

R: “When you're playing these five, six or seven extended 
choruses of yours which build from the tenor register to 
every register simultaneously—those enormous hands of 
yours!—do you actually hear yourself playing, or are your 
thoughts busy working some distance ahead?” 

B: “The few times in your life where you can’t go wrong 
and everything does turn out right and everything makes 
sense—there’s a mysticism about the whole thing. ‘Detached’ 
is the word.” 

R: “Working as closely as you do with Paul Desmond and 
for so long, I’ve often wondered if you know what he’s going 
to play before he plays it?” 

B: “About at the time, and a little ahead sometimes.” 

R: “I’ve noticed your tendency to call a sudden halt to a 
number if you don’t like the way it’s going—Le Souk’ for 
instance, which almost every Brubeck fan in Britain wishes 
had gone on longer. What was it that dissatisfied you in 
that?” 

B: “I thought the rhythm section was getting removed from 
where they should be. If you notice Bob Bates’ foot, which 
is on the record (not mine), you'll notice that he was getting 
further and further away.” 

R: “They were getting excited, weren’t they?” 

B: “Oh yes.” 

R: “Is that bad?” 

B: “No, that’s good.” 

R: “In 1956 you wrote an article in Perspectives.” (an 
American publication for so-called egg-heads) “in which you 
said ‘In jazz the audience is an essential participant.’ That’s 
a belief you’ve often repeated, and yet I haven’t heard that 
point of view put forward with any other art form, where 
the public is merely allowed to eavesdrop on a work of art. 
I realise that an audience is a nice thing to have around, 
but why is it essential?” 

B: “To me the audience is like the fifth instrument in 
the quartet and until you can make them into a unity, they 
become one in mind so that you have something to play 
to and to use, it’s almost impossible for me to start getting 
an emotional idea across. For instance, I can be shattered by 
looking down in the front row at someone that’s apparently 
bored. I want to go home, and there might be a thousand 
people there enjoying themselves, but this one is a misfit. 
He’s stopped me.” 


R: “Yes, but this is my point isn’t it? I'm saying why 
bother to have an audience?” 

B: “One thing I love is to be sealed off in a room and 
play by myself—that’s great. But as long as you're going to 
have one person, or a hundred, or a thousand, you hope there 
is a Oneness in the audience that you can play to and they'll 
go along in a certain direction or push you in a certain 
direction. You feel that you’re giving something to these 
people that'll take them out of themselves. I love for some- 
body to take me away from the reality of life for a while, 
and this is what an audience wants, to be transported from 
the reality of their own lives.” 

R: “This is the social function of music isn’t it, as opposed 
to the merely aesthetic function? 

“Last year you told a critic that you were working on a 
string quartet. How’s it coming along?” 

B: “Ha! That string quartet was started in 1947, and the 
first movement was finished shortly afterwards. In 1950 I 
finished part of the second movement, and I forget what time 
I picked it up again. But this is true of most of my com- 
positions. I’m completely”*consumed in writing originals for 
the quartet, and my wife and I are writing lyrics for most 
of the things. ‘The Duke’ has a lyric, and ‘In Your Own 
Sweet Way’ and ‘One Moment Worth Years’. I’ve just written 
one for Ella Fitzgerald called ‘My One Bad Habit is Fall- 
ing In Love.’ On our last tour we were sitting together on 
the bus and we were discussing her life and she said she 
had no bad habits but her one bad habit of falling in love 
and I said that is a tune title and proceeded to write this 
tune.” 

R: “But, with regard to the string quartet, if I may drag 
you back to it, why strings?” 

B: “Well I started on the ‘cello quite young—I’m not 
proud of it, I was terrible. I started on a three-quarter sized 
‘cello when I was eight or nine years old and fought with 
my mother and elder brothers every time I picked the thing 
up. We had one brother that played violin very well, that 
was Henry; then Howard played string bass for this quartet, 
my mother played piano and I was forced to play ’cello, 
and the sessions usually ended up with everybody rapping me 
with violin bows and everything else, so I began to hate the 
instrument, because they were all much older than I. I 
couldn’t carry on with the ’cello part, but I still remember 
some of the technique of writing for strings.” 

R: “Do you feel you might one day experiment with a 
different tone colour? I have a feeling that tone colours 
don’t interest you.” 

B: “They don’t. There again, it’s the man playing the 
instrument that I’m interested in and like I say I wouldn’t 
care what instrument Paul Desmond plays, it’s the way he 
plays and the way he thinks harmonically and melodically.” 

R: “Big question now, what would you like to be doing in 
ten years time?” : 

B: “In ten years time I would like to be doing everything 
in jazz that I’m doing now except travelling. This is what’s 
going to keep me from going on as a jazz musician, and one 
good thing about this trip to Europe, I’m usually depressed 
the minute I leave San Fransisco or California, but having 
my wife and two of the children has helped a lot. Of course 
I miss the other three children. 

“If life were only in reverse, that you could raise your 
children and be at home with them where you belong and 
try to give tfiem a good life and then go out and play. I 
can’t understand why jazz musicians burn themselves out so 
early and I would like to be a jazz musician that can play 
when I’m quite a bit older. After the children are raised 
would be a wonderful time to start all this touring. I feel 
that I wouldn’t be here unless the State Department had 
asked me to go, and they asked me quite strongly, and 
brought home the point that jazz can do a lot of good in the 
world. Whether my kind of jazz is going to do some good 
remains to be seen, but I know that jazz can do a tremendous 
amount of good all over the world.” 
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For nearly ten years—from 1919 to 1928—Chicago’s south 
side held sway as jazz capital of the world. There was more 
jazz music per square mile in this area than anywhere else. 
That was in the 1920s. Today it’s a different story. 


To walk down South State St—the jazz rialto of yesteryear 
—is to walk down a modern thoroughfare lined with parking 
lots, beautiful new buildings, green lawns and apartment houses. 
Gone are the theatres, cafés, and entertainment palaces that 
once lined both sides of the avenue from 27th to 35th streets. 
Gone are the noisy music and record stores and the billiard 
halls and the saloons. Gone is the carefree spirit that captured 
the people of the area and encouraged and nurtured the in- 
fant music from New Orleans into childhood. 


Yes, most of these relics of a bygone day have disappeared, 
but their memory lingers on. Even Chicago’s energetic urban 
redevelopment program has not completely obliterated the 


Chicago’s 
South Side 
Revisited 


by 
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past grand days of jazz when such names as Joe “King” 
Oliver, Louis Armstrong, Earl Hines, Sidney Bechet, Lil 
Hardin, the Dodds brothers and “Jelly Rol!’ Morton reigned 
supreme up and down State and 35th Sts. 

A few of the old buildings are still standing here and 
there in the “district.” The intersection of 3lst and State 
Sts. was a focal point of jazz in the early days. First thing 
to catch your eye forty years ago would have been the Grand 
Theatre on the southwest corner. A certain aura of importance 
surrounded the Grand until that day a year ago when it fell 
under the wreckers’ hammers. This was the spot where, 
according to legend, jazz music was introduced to Chicago 
in 1915 by the “Original Creole Jazz Band” from New 
Orleans. Actually that legend now has been substantiated in 
the archives, at least as far as the Creole Jazz Band is con- 
cerned. They appeared on the Grand stage for one week 
beginning Feb. 1, 1915. 
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The Grand’s reputation as a presen- 
tation house continued right through the 
1920s. Travelling dramatic companies as 
well as first class vaudeville acts played 
there. In later years, however, it became 
nothing but a second-rate movie house. 
When the Grand was razed in April of 
1959, it was the last of the jazz land- 
marks at the 31st and State Sts inter- 
section. The land is now used as a park- 
ing lot for nearby Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 


In the block north of the Grand 
stood the famous Elite Number One 
Café and the Monogram Theatre. The 
Elite was home for many years for the 
great New Orleans pianist and singer 
Tony Jackson. As for the Monogram, 
many of the well known stars of the day, 
including Shelton Brooks, graced its 
stage. The Elite, the Monogram, and 
all the other buildings on the block 
were torn down several years ago, the 
land to be used for more parking lots. 


On the east side of State between 31st 
and 32nd Sts stood the Vendome 
Theatre, so well known for its little 
symphony orchestra under the direction 
of Erskine Tate. This was the orchestra 
that featured such jazz men as Louis 
Armstrong, Fats Waller, Earl Hines, 
Teddy Weatherford, Fred Keppard, 
Jabbo Smith and a host of others. It has 
been said that almost all of the famous 
jazzmen that played in the area played 
for Erskine Tate at one time or another. 

The Vendome closed its doors in 1931 
because of the depression but opened 
again in 1933 for four months. This 
time the doors remained closed for 
good. Nearby Illinois Tech acquired the 
theatre in 1945, used it for storage un- 
til 1949, and finally destroyed it. Stand- 
ing on the Vendome site today is a 
chemical pilot plant belonging to a re- 
search organization. 


Another building no longer standing 
at the 3lst and State intersection 
is the famous Columbia Hotel, stop- 
ping off place for many of the enter- 
tainers on their way through Chicago. 


Half a mile east of State, on 31st St 
stood the Royal Garden, later called 
Lincoln Garden, where Joe “King” 
Oliver enjoyed his first real success in 
the early 1920s. It was at the Garden 
that Louis Armstrong, fresh from Fate 
Marable’s riverboat band, made _ his 
Chicago debut that hot July night in 
1922. 


Today, on the site of Lincoln Gar- 
den, stands a glass and steel office build- 
ing housing a telephone company busi- 
ness office. Just across the street to the 
north another tower apartment project, 
Prairie Shores, is climbing to the sky. 
A hospital research center occupies the 
other surrounding land. The only re- 
minder of days past is the stately old 
Olivet Baptist Church standing on the 
southeast corner of South Park Way 
and 31st St just as it has for the past 
60 years or more. 


During the period 1915 to 1925, the 
intersection of 35th and State was the 
very center of the Chicago south-side 
Negro community. Coincidental with 
this, the intersection was one of the 
area’s big hubs of jazz activity. The 
States Theatre on the southeast corner 
was almost as well known for its house 
orchestra (for a while the Joe Jordan 
Pekin orchestra) as it was for its 
vaudeville acts. 

Upstairs at the States Theatre was 
the DeLuxe Café, one of the first spots 
on the south side to employ a jazz band. 
Lil Hardin worked the DeLuxe as early 
as 1918 with the Sugar Johnny group. 
In the band with Lil were Lawrence 
Dewey (Duhé), Jimmy Palao of the 
Original Creole Band, and Tubby Hall. 
Later on Sidney Bechet, Freddie Kep- 
pard and many others played at the 
DeLuxe. Today the building that housed 
the States Theatre and the DeLuxe is 
still standing, but has been boarded 
up for years. 

Across the street from the States 
Theatre stood the well-known Dream- 
land Café run by Bill Bottoms. A 
quality night spot, the Dreamland 
always had a “top notch” band playing 
for the floorshow and dancing. Lil 
Hardin and Joe Oliver both had bands 
there around 1920. In 1925, Lil again 
led a band at the café where Louis 
joined her upon his return from New 
York and a_ stint with Fletcher 
Henderson. 

Today, the block in which the Dream- 
land Café stood is a grassy front yard 
to another tower apartment project, 
in sharp contrast to the other side of 


the street where the States and DeLuxe 
stand among ramshackle buildings. 

Another center of nocturnal jazz life 
was at 35th and Calumet, just a half 
mile east of the Dreamland. Three jazz 
spots of renown stood on this corner. 
On the southwest was Joe Glaser’s Sun- 
set Café, on ‘the northeast corner was 
The Apex, also called the Nest in later 
years, and a few doors east of the Apex 
was the Plantation Café. 

At one time, the 35th and Calumet 
corner was called the hottest jazz cor- 
ner in the world. The stories of Joe 
Oliver playing at the Plantation and 
Louis trying to outblow him from 
across the street at the Sunset are 
legend. But Jimmy Noone and Earl 
Hines along with Joe Poston and others 
at the Apex more than held their own 
in any cutting contest. 

Today, the Sunset building is. still 
standing but is called the “Grand Ter- 
race” (no relation to the Grand 
Terrace of Earl Hines fame). Little has 
changed at this corner through the 
years. If you look hard you can still see 
the Eighth Regiment Armory behind 
the old Sunset over on Giles St. The 
Armory was the scene of many dances 
featuring the jazz groups of the ’20s. 

The north side of 35th Street at 
Calumet has changed a good deal. The 
row of buildings that housed the Plan- 
tation and the Apex (Nest) has been 
replaced. 

Towards the late 1920s, the centre of 
the Negro population on the south side 
moved down to 47th St. and east to 
South Park Way. A good indication of 

(continued on page 40) 
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The former ‘‘Grand Terrace’? café, now the boarded-up Park Theatre, on South Park Way. 
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Dr. Stearns’ Jazz 


For quite some time Dr. Marshall 
Stearns has, among other things, con- 
ducted courses in jazz history and ap- 
preciation at various institutes of 
higher learning in New York City. 
Currently, Dr. Stearns holds forth at the 
New School for Social Research, 
founded as a haven for scholarly refu- 
gees from Nazi tyranny, and now 
primarily a refuge for persons in search 
of intellectual occupational therapy. For 
some reason, probably a mixture of 
snobbery and inertia, I had never at- 
tended a class of Stearns’ until one 
evening not long ago. What took place 
was probably the best show in town 
that night, and the two subsequent 
classes were no letdown. 

Topic no. 1 was the jazz dance. Not 
that dreadful hybrid of “modern” dance 
and calisthenics usually marketed under 
this label, but the genuine article. The 
featured guest lecturers were Al Minns 
and Leon James, the exiled kings of 
the Savoy. I have previously reported 
on these marvelous dancers from New- 
port, where they scored first in 1959 
with their capsule history of the jazz 
dance, and again in 1960 with their 
work in the afternoon recital devoted 
to the blues. Like all good things, Al 
and Leon wear well. This was my third 
exposure to the capsule history, and 
I’m looking forward to seeing it again. 
Grace, perfect timing, the kind of 
teamwork that only and 
close association can produce, and a 
sense of humour which includes satire 
but avoids burlesque combine to make 
this a truly delightful and instructive 
performance. Among other things, Al 
and Leon demonstrated how today’s 
rock-and-roll dances, such as the Slop, 
the Mashed Potatoes, the Fish and 
the Chicken are closely linked to the 
tradition, frequently being little more 
than variations on or exaggerations of 
older steps. 

That night, Leon and Al were on their 
toes. In the audience were such lumi- 


naries of jazz dance as Baby Lawrence, 
the undisputed master of jazz tap; Pete 
Nugent, formerly of Pete, Peaches and 
Brown and not only a great dancer but 
also a choreographer of renown; and 
Honey Coles, the taller half of Atkins 
and Coles, one of the few great Negro 
dance teams still active in show business. 
All these were persuaded to perform. 
Baby, who apologised for not being in 
condition, would have cut any drummer 
with his Concerto for Tap, a solo tour- 
de-force which must be seen, and heard, 
to be believed. Pete Nugent, no longer 
young but still light as a feather on his 
feet, did a soft-shoe routine worthy of 
Astaire. For a finale, Nugent and Honey 
Coles demonstrated how “anyone who 
can walk can learn to dance” by pro- 
ceeding from walk to saunter to skip to 
step one, step two and—presto!: the 
dance. 

The next week Donald Lambert was 
the honoured guest of Dr. Stearns and 
class. The Lamb had a good piano at 
his disposal, and he went to work. His 
recital consisted of twelve numbers, in 
two sets, starting with 1 Know That You 
Know and ending with Alligator Crawl. 


Lambert’s programme could be offered 


in support of the theory that the stride 
pianists are not blues men. The musical 
tradition which nurtured James P. John- 
son, Luckey Roberts, The Lion and The 
Lamb was closer to ragtime and Vic- 
torian parlour-piano than to the songs 
of the Southern Negro. It is an un- 
funky, technically demanding, melodic 
and sometimes flashy music; always 
pianistic in the traditional sense. There 
is nothing problematic or profound 
about his music; it is pretty and happy. 
Lambert’s musical gift transforms banal 
ditties into joyous sounds. And this gift 
for transformation is an intrinsic element 
of jazz—a method of elevation quite 
different in intent and effect from the 
self-conscious and knowing attempts to 
“raise the level” of jazz. Jazz raised 
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itself, and Donald Lambert is a jazz 
original. 


Lambert also played Erroll Garner’s 
Misty, one of the few current tunes in 
his book. Although he plays it quite his 
own way, it is done in the spirit of the 
composer. Which brings to mind that 
Erroll Garner, self-taught, self-contained, 
stands firmly in the great tradition of 
jazz piano. One hears little of Garner in 
the “in” jazz magazines of the day, but 
his records still sell. Lambert’s recital 
for Dr. Stearns was his only New York 
appearance this season. 


Lesson no. 3 was devoted to the jazz 
film. Film and jazz, the two arts in- 
digenous to our century, have not been 
mated well. What exists of jazz on film 
is mostly confined to the musical “short 
subjects” formerly shown between fea- 
tures in movie theatres. Seasoned readers 
will remember them well; they ranged 
from Borrah Minnevitch and his Har- 
monica Rascals to Rubinoff and his 
Magic Violin, but now and then a jazz 
band would be featured. I recall seeing 
two-hour programmes made up of such 
jazz shorts in Europe as late as 1952, 
and perhaps they are still around. In 
the U.S., these films have not been 
publicly shown since the earliest days 
of television, when they were used for 
fillers. Many have undoubtedly been 
scrapped. John Baker is the princi- 
pal expert and collector in this field, and 
the films shown chez Dr. Stearns were 
from his files. Ernie Smith, himself a 
jazz film scholar, served as commentator 
and projectionist. It is good to know that 
there are people like John Baker 
and Smith around, for without them the 
priceless material contained on film 
would surely go to waste in the same 
thoughtless spirit which has already 
caused the thousands of hours of jazz, 
from 1928 to the present, recorded by 
radio stations all over the U.S., to be 
irrevocably destroyed. 


a 


Jazz films began, of course, with the 
coming of sound: Chick Webb made 
one as early as 1928. These films were 
made strictly for a commercial market, 
and often include floor shows and dull 
vocalists. But there must be hundreds of 
them, and the sound is usually superior 
to that of the discs of the period. In 
addition to the films made for exhibit in 
theatres, there are so-called “soundies”: 
three minute 16 mm shorts produced for 
penny-arcade coin machines. John Baker 
has collected many of these and put 
them together in one-reel strips. 


What we saw that night was mostly of 
high calibre. There were three Duke 
Ellington shorts, dating from 1932, 
1935 and 1945; three Fats Waller 
“soundies” from 1941; five Count Basie 
“soundies” from 1942-3; the famous 
Jammin’ the Blues (1944); an amateurish 
little documentary, Burgundy Street, 
featuring jazz only on the soundtrack; 
an Artie Shaw short from 1939, and, 
alas, a Stan Kenton subject from the 
early “Artistry” days, about which the 
less said the better. 

The oldest Duke short gave us three 
selections: Rockin in Rhythm with 
Tricky Sam a standout; Stormy Weather, 
featuring Ivie Anderson, and Bugle Call 
Rag in a fancy version with Cootie and 
Barney to the fore. It was a thrill to see 
Sonny Greer presiding over his acres of 
percussion: Otto Hardwicke doubling on 
bass saxophone in the section; a skinny 
Cootie Williams and a 
boyish Harry Carney—and of course, 
the Duke himself, already very sophisti- 
cated in his approach to  conduct- 
ing. Ivie Anderson’s singing was 
remarkably undated—and vocalists date 
faster than anything in jazz. Ivie’s un- 
gimmicked, deeply felt approach to 
melody and lyrics. her simplicity of 
gesture—these would put to shame most 
of today’s aggresive, mannered and 
superficial ladies of song. Along with 
Billie and Mildred Bailey, Ivie Ander- 
son must be granted a special place 
among singers. Arthur Whetsol’s deli- 
cate, plaintive statement of the theme was 
a perfect foil for Ivie, and showed that 
Miles Davis was not the first trumpeter 
in jazz to discover the merits of under- 
statement. 

Ivie’s scene featured a transition from 
nightclub and elegant gown to small 
room and housemaid’s uniform, which 
is the kind of thing some people refer 
to as an “Uncle Tom” touch. Indeed, the 
promised showing of a Louis Armstrong 
short from 1932, including a bit with 
Pops in leopard skin did not take 
place, because it was felt that the film 
might be “too stereotyped” and “Uncle 
Tom” to be shown. Shown, mind you, 
to a class of jazz students and experts 
(Nat Hentoff, Frank Driggs, Rudi Blesh, 
Len Kunstadt and other dignitaries 
were on the scene). I'll take the risks of 
exposure to Louis in leopard-skin any 
day. 

(Why is only the Negro denied his 


right to take a joke, and thus in effect 
told that he is less free than others? I 
have seen audiences at the Apollo, in 
Harlem, transported into paroxysms of 
laughter at the spectacle of Pigmeat 
Markham as a Southern ignoramus, 
over Redd Foxx’s “race” jokes, or the 
proverbial frightened pullman porter in 
an old movie. Which proves only that 
the American Negro has a securer self- 
image and more self-respect than his 
liberal would-be protector from “in- 
dignities”.) 

‘The second Duke short, Symphony in 
Black, supposedly received a 1935 
academy award. It is a rather pretentious 
effort, in typical period style, but in- 
teresting as an early example of “ex- 
tended” composition by Duke. Actually, 
the music, divided into four movements, 
contains familiar material along with 
original passages. Section one, The 
Labourer has a mordant blues-theme, 
reminiscent of the first movement of 
Black, Brown and Beige. After intro- 
ductory shots of Duke composing in 
his garret, and the band in black tie 
on a concert-hall set, we see “Ol’ Man 
River’-type black labourers hoisting 
sacks of coal and stoking blast furnaces. 
Second movement, The Triangle, is a 
Porgy and Bess styled love story, fea- 
turing Billie Holiday as the loser. Billie. 
typecast from the start, appears in a 


brief scene. She waits on her lover's 
doorstep, encounters him and his new 
woman, pleads with him to return, and 
is rewarded with a brutal shove which 
drops her on the sidewalk. Billie, barely 
twenty then, is beautiful, vulnerable and 
tragic, even in this setting of phony 
pathos. She sings a few stanzas of blues, 
going from Duke’s Saddest Tale to lyrics 
of her own. It leaves one aching for 
more. Section three, A Hymn of Sorrow, 
is set in a church, and smacks of Green 
Pastures and Hallelulja; bearded old 
minister, weeping women, and 
Duke’s music is hardly more than under- 
scoring to the wordless humming of the 
congregation. The final segment, Har- 
lem Rhythm, is a nightclub sequence, 
with, among others, Snakehips Tucker; 
the music is Merry Go Round in a 
somewhat more fully scored version than 
either the earlier or the later record. In 
the band, an augmented percussion sec- 
tion features Sonny Greer with even 
more equipment than usual, O’Neil 
Spencer at the kettledrums (we owe this 
identification to the sharp eyes of Jeff 
Atterton), and an unidentified vibra- 
harpist. The band is in fine fettle, and 
Duke seems to have gained a _ few 
pounds in the years separating 
Symphony in Black from the first short. 

The 1945 Ellington band, in a poorly 
photographed and recorded Republic 


BIG SID CATLETT. 
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short, is shown without interruptions 
from floorshows, etc. Taft Jordan and 
Ray Nance share vocal honours on I/t 
Don’t Mean A Thing, later trading 
eights on trumpet and fiddle. Ben Web- 
ster is in the band, and so is Sandy 
Williams, and Tricky Sam takes a fine solo 
on Don’t Get Around Much Anymore, 
sandwiched between authoritative 
Hodges. All hands have worn the 
fifteen years well. 

The Artie Shaw film was unremark- 
able, featuring a hokey commentary in 
the best announcer-style of the day. 
Titled A Lesson in Swing, it’s sole points 
of interest are an adolescent but already 
supremely self-assured Buddy Rich; a 
full-haired Georgie Auld; some pleasant 
trumpet from Chuck Peterson, and 
Artie’s flashy clarinet. Helen Forrest, 
who used to be a favourite of ours, 
comes on for a song. 

The Waller ‘“soundies”, though, were 
something else. All seemingly shot in 
one day, they show Fats and his little 
*41 band, with Sedric, Casey, Jones and 
Hamilton, surrounded by cute young 
things in a party atmosphere. Fats 
mainly sings, but squeezes in some of 
that fine piano. Your Feet’s Too Big is 
strictly jive, but fun, and has a vehement 
clarinet solo by Sedric, looking happy 
amidst the snake-dancing chicks. Honey- 
suckle Rose is introduced by Fats with 
the comment: “Look at all those fine 
dinners we got here this afternoon,” 
followed by swinging piano and good 
Casey. Ain’t Misbehavin’, full of leers, 
winks, and arched eyebrows, was yet 
another version of Fats’ greatest hit. 


Although these films are hardly of 
great artistic merit, they are so 
thoroughly imbued with Fats’ great, 
good party spirits that one can only 
marvel at the zest for life he had. No 
one, I’m sure, has ever suggested that 
Fats was an Uncle Tom, but some have 
bemoaned the fact that his “role as an 
entertainer” kept him from more serious 
pursuits, such as playing Bach on the 
organ. No doubt there is a point to this. 
But in his role, which he played to the 
hilt, Fats has left us a legacy of joy 
which is untarnished by the passage of 
time. To me, Fats occupies a special 
place. When I saw him, in 1939, at a 
concert in Copenhagen, he was the first 
Negro and the first real jazz musician I 
had_ever seen, and I think I fell in love 
with jazz then and there. Thomas Waller 
had, in addition to musical genius, a 
rare ability to communicate warmth, 
friendliness and love of life. Only Louis 
and Lips Page can compare with him 
in this respect. Brief as they are, these 
reminders of Fats in the flesh (and he 
had plenty) are priceless treasures, and 
it is good to know that they are in safe 
hands. 

Of the Basie “soundies”, the best were 
the two featuring Jimmy Rushing, first 
as a sleeping member of the sax-section, 
dreaming and singing about a reconcilia- 
tion with his girl, who looked very much 


like a very young Dorothy Dandridge, 
then as the winner of an endurance 
jitterbug contest. A fine Harry Edison 
solo was the standout on a fast, flashy 
stomp also graced by Don Byas’ virile 
tenor. On a number reminiscent of 
Avenue C, known earlier as Basie 
Strides Again and definitely from Buck 
Clayton’s pen, the composer took a 
bright solo, looking very much like he 
does today, albeit a few pounds lighter. 
Snooky Young and Al Kilian were 
among the trumpets, and Tab Smith 
towered among the saxes. Jo Jones 
appeared to be anything but camera-shy. 


Sweets and Jo returned for Jamming 
the Blues, a different kind of film. Made 
in Los Angeles in 1944, it features the 
nucleus of Norman Granz’s budding 
JATP, and was photographed and 
directed by Gjon Mili, a highly skilled 
and very successful magazine photo- 
grapher. According to some, this is the 
best jazz film ever made. The photo- 
graphy is often extreme: sharp black 
and white, ultra-realistic closeups which 
seem to dehumanize the subjects, and 
frequent use of cigarette smoke for 
“artistic” effect. But the music is super- 
lative, and the studio atmosphere casual 
and relaxed, which more than makes up 
for Mili’s still-photographer technique. 


The star of Jammin’ the Blues is 
Lester Young. Though Lester was a very 
real and full-dimensioned man, there 
was about him a shadowy, disembodied 
grace which this film captures to the 
fullest. The opening shot, from above, 
gives us his pork-pie hat, smoke curling 
lazily from beneath—then the face, and 
the horn, come up and a slow, delicious 
blues begins. The sound is flawless. After 
Prez, Sweets takes over with a big, open 
horn sound; Sid Catlett is at the drums, 
Marlow Morris on piano, Barney Kessel 
on guitar and Garland Finney, a pre- 
mature bopper from the looks of him, is 
on bass. After the blues, Marie Bryant, 
a pleasant singer, does Sunny Side of the 
Street, with Lester soloing between her 
two choruses. Vintage Prez, this .. . 
sitting on a high-legged stool, he plays 
with such relaxed ease, holding his horn 
at that famous and inimitable angle, 


that he and the instrument seem as one, : 


the music issuing with the freedom of 
song. Last, but not least, a fast, almost 
violent blues, typical of the mid-forties: 
coming up for air, and breathing out 
lcud. On this, Jo Jones takes over at the 
drums. We had forgotten that Big Sid 
really was big, and how his great bulk 
towered behind the drums. And he made 
it look so easy—in contrast to today’s 
acrobatic phenomena. For this last 
round, Illinois Jaquet—zoot suit, hip hat 
and all—struts in to join the party. 
Lester goes first, and how he goes—then 
Sweets, muted, in the style which hasn’t 
changed much in 16 years but sounds as 
fresh now as then. Then some wild 
whistling from Jaquet, who must have 
scared the pants off the customers in 
those days. Illinois has matured con- 
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siderably in the interim. Someone should 
issue the soundtrack from this film. 


Finally, there was Burgundy Street 
Blues, ‘a little documentary of New 
Orleans’ poorest Negro section, accom- 
panied by George Lewis with banjo and 
bass. Some good shots of children (they 
are easy marks) and quite unimagina- 
tive panning from street to rooftop and 
back again, but the playing is as good 
as we've heard from Lewis, and is only 
marred slightly by the banjo’s inability 
to stay in tune. 


Jazz dance, jazz films—once ‘“com- 
mercial”, they now have only the most 
specialized of audiences. Not only 
changing tastes are responsible. The 
disappearance of vaudeville, of which 
the dance was a part and these films an 
echo, and the slow waning of special 
entertainment created by and for the 
Negro American community are the 
major causes. It may seem a small price 
to pay for the benefits of integration, 
and perhaps mass audience needn’t spell 
watered-down popular art. The emer- 
gence and success of such truly ethnic 
artists as Ray Charles is a hopeful sign 
—although the attempted dilution of 
Charles has already begun. In the mean- 
time, while we await the next renais- 
sance, it is imperative that what remains 
of the past be treasured, stored and dis- 
played. It is gratifying to know that 
some people are doing just that. 
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BARRY McRAE 


FRANKIE TRUMBAUER 


During the short extremely 
chequered history of jazz, most genuine 
artistic revolutionaries have received 
strong condemnation from critical 
circles. Some of the greatest jazzmen 
have been dismissed as esoteric cranks. 
The early work of all innovators is 
nearly always viewed, at the very least, 
with suspicion. Paradoxically, the spec- 
ulative experimenter frequently receives 
immediate acclaim. The twentieth cen- 
tury will surely be listed in history books 
as the age of the gimmick and all too 
often we are readily blinded by any 
novel twist or device well-presented by 
good musicians. But the passage of time 
enables us, to some extent, to separate 
the wheat from the chaff, to assess the 
contributions made by men of a decade 
or so ago. However, there is not much 
to help us put contemporary stars in 
the correct perspective. 

Nevertheless, as in other fields of 
endeavour, jazz history has a way of 
repeating itself. It is because of this that 
I believe a parallel can be drawn be- 
tween such diverse saxophonists as 
Frankie Trumbauer and Paul Desmond. 

The first similarity is in colour, for 


TO 
PAUL DESMOND 


both are white, and it is a fact that 
the number of white jazzmen of real 
merit is still very low. It is not my ob- 
ject to discuss why this is so, but there 
can be no more than ten major jazz 
figures who have not been Negroes. 
Certainly, even the best of white jazz 
men seem more inhibited than their 
coloured counterparts. As an illustration 
one has only to study the approach of 
men within “mixed” groups. On the 
Blind Willie Dunn Blue Blood Blues 
there is a superlative solo by Lonnie 
Johnson. It is relaxed and swinging and 
almost a model guitar solo of the per- 
iod. At the end of this solo is a break 
by Eddie Lang. It displays his beautiful 
tone, but is stiff and non-swinging. Yet 
both: the solo and the break are Well 
played. This difference is to be found 
too often between the coloured and the 
white jazzmen. The recordings made by 
both Trumbaue: and Desmond illustrate 
perfectly that they fit snugly into this 
idea of the white jazzman. 


Yet, both are fine musicians, even 
though Trumbauer sounds terribly dated 
today. His famous solo on Singing the 
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Blues is evidence of his considerable 
talent. Desmond, like Trumbauer, does 
not surround himself with musicians of 
much jazz standing and it speaks vol- 
umes for his talent that he makes any- 
thing at all of such tracks as Out of 
Nowhere, hampered as he is by Bru- 
beck’s lugubrious piano. Tram at least 
had Bix Beiderbecke. Certain lapses in 
taste are also a feature of both men’s 
work. Trumbauer’s Trumbology is a 
masterpiece of vulgarity, although it is 
significant that it was thought rather 
clever at the time. Desmond has no 
recorded work that quite plumbs these 
depths, but his attempt at a statement 
and answer passage with Brubeck on 
Gone With The Wind from their Story- 
ville album is almost as disastrous. Both 
manage to reach a non-swinging, all- 
time low. 


Both Desmond and Trumbauer have 
thin tones. In Tram’s day it was most 
fashionable, and many jazz fans found 
the “purity” of a Red Nichols far more 
acceptable than the “coarse” tone of 
a Louis Armstrong. In a similar way, 
Tram was more pleasing to their ears 
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than Johnny Hodges or Hilton Jefferson. 
His solo on I'm Coming Virginia is a 
fine example. It has a pleasant enough 
tone but lacks the urgent edge and 
warmth that makes for good jazz. Bix’s 
fine two choruses that follow also show 
it in its true creative light. Another 
good epportunity to examine Tram’s 
work is in his trio recordings with Bix 
(on piano) and guitarist Eddie Lang. 
Here the listener is not deterred by the 
pedestrian parodies of arranging that 
bog down the Trumbauer orchestra re- 
cordings. Bix was a gifted cornetist 
whose influence was not as completely 
bad as is often contended. But he was 
not a good jazz pianist, and it is Bix, 
not Trumbauer, who lowers the stand- 
ard of For No Reason At All In C. 
Tram’s solo may not be wildly exciting, 
but it is well constructed and well play- 
ed. It eompares very favourably with 
Bix’s piano backing, which is stumbling 
and shapeless. Tram may not have been 
able to match Bix, the cornetist, but 
he could certainly carve Bix, the pianist. 

This trio did not really have jazz at 
heart and Bix admitted his desire to 
transcend the jazz boundary. This is 
obvious on the rather wistful Wringin’ 
and Twistin’, in spite of a thoughtful 
contribution from Tram. Because of 
Bix’s outlook these trio recordings 
sound self-conscious and pretentious. 
But, good jazz or not, this kind of light- 


weight product found many adherents 
among pre-war jazz fans. The conflict 
between the followers of this kind of 
jazz and the hot camp seems stupid to- 
day. Time alone has shown which side 
was really discerning. 

A similar situation exists today, when 
Desmond’s weak tone, heard at its worst 
on On the Alamo, is more acceptable 
to record buyers than the emotional in- 
tensity of Charlie Parker or Sonny Stitt. 
The reason for this incredible state of 
affairs is puzzling. It supports the idea 
that the diluted copy is more easily re- 
ceived than the red-blooded original. 
This is not to say that this is true of 
all jazz fans, but it is, unfortunately, 
true of the largest percentage. The 
Brubeck Quartet with Desmond, Eugene 
Wright and Joe Morello is smart and 
fashionable. It attracts the listener with 
a music that is polite but which lacks 
true depth and does not offend ears 
unwilling to enter the world of Parker, 
Bud Powell or the animated modern- 
ists. Desmond’s approach is purely one 
of reserve. Occasionally a daring turn 
of phrase, as in Le Souk, gives a glimpse 
of hope, but then the return is quietly 
made to the usual delicate mode of 
improvisation. Desmond has_ received 
violent criticism in certain circles, but 
this is unfair. There is very little to 
criticise. He has a good, if thin tone; 
he is a capable, if unsensational, im- 


proviser; and he swings in a gentle sort 
of way. He is, in fact, a minor jazz 
figure. His worst enemy is the horde of 
fans who make claims about his stature. 

The most important limitation com- 
mon to both Desmond and Trumbauer, 
however, is their failure within the blues 
framework. Tram is the most deficient 
in this direction and rarely even at- 
tempted blues numbers. Certainly, none 
of his solo’s have any blues overtones 
at all. Desmond is not quite so reticent, 
but the results are still unfortunate. 
Back Bay Blues, which is a 12-bar blues, 
is a failure. He never gets into his solo 
and Brubeck’s insensitive tinklings that 
follow it put this record almost in the 
comedy class. The same criticism ap- 
plies to St. Louis Blues. 

Neither Trumbauer nor Desmond are 
poor musicians. Technically, they are 
very good. It is just that they play jazz 
that is basically polite. Great jazz is 
never this. Divested of emotion, jazz is 
no better than cocktail music. It might 
be unfair to condemn them as harshly 
as this, but I cannot record their con- 
tribution to jazz as anything more than 
slight. Time has shown that Frankie 
Trumbauer was a man with limited jazz 
ability, and in ten years time Paul 
Desmond’s position today will be seen 
by all jazz followers as having been 
similar to that occupied by Trumbauer 
thirty years ago. 
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"Way down yonder in New Orleans; 
Lp 


‘BUDDY DeFRANC ) Plays Artie Shaw’ 
H.M.V. 7EG8640 (Mone) 


“STAN GETZ and the Oscar Peterson Trio, No. 2, 
H.M.V. 7EG8641 (Mono) 


EMI Ltd., EM! House. 20 Manchester Square, London W' 
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Recently I have frequented the Cele- 
brity Club—on West 125th Street in 
Harlem—in order to enjoy the wonder- 
ful music of Buddy Tate’s orchestra. 
Buddy’s new pianist, Race Newton, is 
a particular delight and, since he ap- 
pears to be unknown to public and 
critics alike, I am certain that he should 
be introduced to a wider audience. He 
is a unique and brilliant artist. 


Although Race is an_ experienced 
musician, he has spent the greater part 
of his life in the spaces of greater 
America. He was born in Little Falls, 
N.Y., on 9th May, 1927; despite the 
lack of sympathy to jazz among his 
parents, two brothers and neighbours, 
it was here—as a boy of ten—that Race 
began to develop a love of the music. 
Earlier he had been stimulated by the 
strong choral tradition at the local 
Methodist church: now the blues sing- 
ers attracted him, particularly Joe 
Turner. 


In 1945, he resided in Boston and 
became friendly with Jaki Byard, a 
gifted pianist who has only recently 
been persuaded to tour (with Maynard 
Ferguson). Race also studied in Schil- 
linger House, gaining an insight into 
the harmonic structure of music, for 
childhood’s piano lessons had benefited 
him only in predicting his choice of 
the instrument so perfectly suited to his 
talents. 1946 saw Race in New York 
City, working by day in a bookstore, 
and by night absorbing the 52nd Street 
scene, which was then in its glory — 
Tatum, Monk, Al Haig—and, _inevit- 
ably, Parker. 


In the meantime, however, Race— 
in common with so many artists—had 
developed a contrary interest, which 
distracted from his immediate partici- 
pation in jazz: he found himself at- 
tracted by Spanish culture—the arts, 
customs and language of the Latin 
peoples. He passed the summer of 1949 
in Mexico, and was deeply moved by 
the spontaneity of the native music— 
the way in which Mexican guitarists 
worked directly onto their instruments, 
exploring and extending their means of 
expression without any academic, ob- 
jective study. Returning to the U.S.A., 
Race enrolled in the University of New 
Mexico, and, for nearly a decade, made 
Albuquerque his centre of operations. 


There, he naturally entered musical 
circles, while dutifully completing his 
college studies. In January 1955, whilst 
attending a rehearsal merely as an on- 
looker, Race got his break—the regular 
pianist failed to show and, encouraged 
by friends and “knowing a few chords”, 
Race won the gig—in a strip joint. A 
part-time job in a garage (for musicians 
have a habit—eating), led to a visit to 
California, where he was hired after 
sitting in at a club. Despite this initial 


RACE NEWTON 


by 


RAY NORMAN 
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piece of luck, work proved sporadic, 
although a stay at the Harbor Inn, op- 
posite James Clay, was instructive. But 
the West Coast soon lost its charm for 
Race. 

He returned to Albuquerque, and 
worked in Bobby Jack’s R & B combo 
alongside a great tenor player, Sonny 
Coleman from Texas, a boyhood pal 
of Harold Land. The job lasted eight- 
een months, after which Race began a 
series of solo gigs in Albuquerque and 
Santa Fe. For a while it seemed that 
Race, now married to a_ professional 
writer from Chile, father of two boys 
and financially precarious, would suc- 
cumb to the pleasant torpid life of a 
lounge pianist; however, he deliberately 
uprooted himself—‘“If you want to play 
music there’s only one place to be.” 

In New York, he endured his sta- 
tutory six months’ wait for Local 802 
membership, working in a hotel combo 
in Syracuse, alongside yet another fine 
tenor player, Freddy Greenwell. Then 
Race got hired by Kai Winding, with 
whom he paid a visit to the Detroit 
Jazz Festival. The main interest of 
Winding’s group was that it contained 
Jimmy Knepper, who communicated 
much of his musical maturity to Race 
while they roomed together. 

Returning from this stint on the road, 
Race got a real break: Buddy Tate’s 
regular pianist took sick and Race 
joined the band. He enormously en- 
joys blowing with the Tate outfit and 
the other guys dig his playing—“If he 
was a woman, I’d marry him,” was Pat 
Jenkin’s corament! Playing in so fierce 
a band as Buddy’s is a continual ex- 
citement for Race. In turn, the other 
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musicians often come over to the piano 
to listen—and guys who sit in assume 
a startled expression as Race’s beauti- 
ful and extraordinary music reaches 
them. 

How can his playing be described? 

It is nonlinear—made, almost entirely, 
of chordal progressions—of harmonies 
drawn deep from Nature’s overtones; 
a natural music — _ yet strange, 
delicate, otherworldly, his chords 
move as compellingly as a river be- 
neath the horns of Tate and his col- 
leagues. And on Latin American 
numbers, Race chimes out long spine- 
prickling sequences that demonstrate his 
empathy with Latin peoples; a music 
which puts one in mind of those wond- 
erfully cool, big-toned trumpets one 
hears in Spanish orchestras and Mexi- 
bullrings. 

A six-footer, Race slopes through the 
throng of Harlem pleasure-seekers so 
anonymously that even his Caucasian 
face remains unnoticed—pallid, marble- 
like, smooth yet etched with lines of 
maturity and experience. His manner 
is, at first, charming but withdrawn. As 
you get to know him better, you dis- 
cover his humour, which is easy and 
unaffected; and you observe that he 
lives unto himself, free from the angers 
and ambitions which have vexed and 
destroyed so many artists. He has an 
armour of seemingly impenetrable re- 
pose; in a world inimical to the privacy 
of the individual, of aesthetic  self- 
containment, Race is as elusive as a 
shadow. He has recorded only once— 
a take, as yet lacking any outlet, made 
with Manuel Durand (a_ longtime 
trumpeter-friend of Race’s, also from 
Albuquerque), Henry Grimes and Ron- 
nie Free. I impatiently await his first 
release. . . 

Spanish art continues to fascinate 
him; he loves the imagist cinema, too, 
of Keaton and Cocteau, and is actively 
engaged in cinematographic ventures of 


his own, employing a similar fantasy- 
technique. But jazz is his chosen way 
of life—Tatum (“more in two bars than 
any other piano player plays all year’’), 
Monk, Stacy, John Lewis, Wilson. 
Clyde Hart and Ellington—yet always 
admiration is tempered by a determina- 
tion to play his own way. Whilst, per- 
sistently, his greatest love is the blues: 
he remarks of Joe Turner’s How Long 
Blues—and of the blues in general— 
“more beautiful than all the so-called 
pretty changes, chromatic harmonies.” 

He views jazz as primarily a dance 
music. He likes to see people dancing, 
physically intoxicated by his music. This 
is the supreme compliment. Jazz, you 
see, is not a didactic art form, but living 
men and women: it is the movement 
of the human body, the spontaneous 
shout of horns. Race feels it needs a 
free and easy atmosphere, which is why 
only those white musicians who have 
come up in such an atmosphere are as 
completely masters of jazz as the vast 
preponderance of men who create it, 
Negroes. Race knows that the stric- 
tures of hotel music and studio stocks 
gradually debilitate and paralyse an 
artist; sitting at piano on a straight job, 
trying to play metronomically, trying to 
anaesthetise all sense of rhythm, crea- 
tion and joy, is too much for Race. 
With his heavy, hornrimmed spectacles, 
continual but careful smoking, and his 
light, distinct, yet very casual manner 
of speaking, he surprises—a man who 
is totally music, completely a part of 
jazz. Yet. of his art, what can be 

Words are poor stuff to describe 
something as profound and _ intangible 
as music—especially jazz, which is en- 
tirely abstract emotion, joy without 
specifications, sorrow without a face, 
rhythmic urgency without a message... 

Like a pale diffuse beam of white 
sunlight cast through a high window 
into a dark place.... 
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IN MY OPINION 


JIMMY SKIDMORE 


This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 

Jimmy Skidmore has for long been known as one of the best 
out-and-out jazz musicians in Great Britain. His tenor 
saxophone has been a feature of more good jazz groups 
than perhaps he would care to remember and for the past 
few years has been a strong prop of the Humphrey 
Lyttelton Band. It is interesting to note that his son, now 
eighteen years of age, is following closely in his father’s 
footsteps and is even now a saxophonist of more than 
usual talents. Since leaving the Lyttelton group, Jimmy has 
been gigging around, and is, according to him, now busily 
engaged on a mammouth musical opus to be entitled On The 
Dole Blues. | 


Sinclair Traill | 


“Backstairs’. Harold Ashby (‘‘Born To Swing’’) Columbia 33SX 1257 

That’s my kind of tenor playing, yes, yes! Obviously 
strongly influenced by Ben Webster, but there is quite a lot of 
Lucky Thompson in there too—those high notes need a lot 
of control. And yet the whole composite style is unique and 
something quite different. I must admit that I had never heard 
of Ashby before, but we musicians are an ignorant lot you 
know. I heard a wonderful tenor player in the States who I 
didn’t know before. Hal Singer, was playing at the Metro- 
pole with Gene Sedric, a tremendous player with great, big 
fat tone and all the business. Incidentally, should have men- 
tioned Jimmy Jones and Oliver Jackson from that record. 
Jones is the perfect pianist for this kind of intimate stuff, and 
Jackson one of the most tasteful drummers to have come up 
for many years. 


“Drop That Sack’’. Louis Armstrong (Satchmo ew King Oliver). 
Audio Fidelity AFLP 1930 


It is extraordinary that Louis can play like that after so 
many years—what a high standard he sets. And so consistent, 
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playing every night and always on the move from one 
country to another. Reckon he’d make a good King of the 
World would Louis—get a giggle from everyone, no quarrels. 
But seriously that is a lovely refreshing sound he still makes. 
The rhythm is much better than when I last heard the band, 
and it is all very simple, so easy to listen to. There’s a 
tradition there that everyone should know about. 


“Boneyard Blues’. lan Menzies Clyde Valley Stompers Pye NjL 26 


Well that was not a record I’d buy, but there was nothing 
wrong with it. It’s just not my style. They play nicely in tune 
and without divulging any secrets I would say this is a much 
better band than some other more famous traditional outfits 
that I could name—but won’t! Trombone was good and 
clean, the rhythm quite steady and I liked that little riff they 
played at the end. It had quite a modern sound. I should 
say that would be a cracking band to listen to after one had 
had a few pints at the local. 


“Hard Times’? Ray Charles (‘‘Fathead’’) London LTZ-K 15178 


Well, I liked that from the very first note. Ray Charles and 
his band. New names to me—unless you have the time (and 
dough) to listen to records all the time there is so much you 
can miss. Of course I have heard Ray Charles as a blues 
singer and pianist and place him as the very best of all the 
modern singers, but it was the alto (David Newman) who 
threw me there. What a blower! That production method is 
very difficult, you have to be very sure of yourself and your 
instrument. Very tasteful and don’t that rhythm section go! 
Trumpet tone was a little on the thin side, but all-in-all that 
was just my type of music. Must buy that one. 


“Squeeze Me’’ Ellington-Hodges (‘‘Side By Side’’) Columbia CLP 1374 


What a musician! Duke is known as the foremost composer 
and arranger “in jazz, but do people realise what a pianist he 
is. Those lovely intervals, that sense of time—and incidentally 
what humour. It is a good tune for improvisation, and 
doesn’t Edison take advantage of it. And then of course 
Hodges; what can one say about him? Everything he does 
is just right—his instrument seems to be a part of himself. He 
doesn’t alter much, but then he doesn’t have to—he’s the 
master. Incidentally, did you catch Duke’s piano behind 
Hodge’s second chorus—play that again, it’s unbelievably 
tasteful. What chords! Wonder who thought up that coda? 
Bet it was Duke. 

(continued on page 17) 
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DELETIONS 


a list of records withdrawn from catalogue 


compiled by PETER RUSSELL 


For a number of years the Melody Maker ran an annual 
feature which presented, sometimes through three or four 
consecutive issues each year, a list of all the jazz records 
which were due for withdrawal from the companies’ cata- 
logues at predetermined dates. These very useful lists managed, 
in about the space equivalent of one page of Jazz Journal, 
to give the number, artist and titles relating to every such 
record even peripherally related to jazz. 

Of recent years the sales of records have increased beyond 
the most optimistic expectations, due largely to the advent of 
microgroove recording and to the increasing cheapness of 
records when related to the cost of living (I am less inclined 
to believe that there has been any real increase in the interest 
in music). With increasing sales have come increasing numbers 
of new issues and, ten years after the advent of LP, we are 
now faced with a catalogue of available recordings of formid- 
able proportions. Expansion cannot continue indefinitely— 
there is, for instance, a limit to the storage capacity available 
to the various record factors—and it follows that the rate of 
record deletions must increase until they are numerically 
keeping pace with new issues. That this state of balance is not 
something for the remote future is evident from the deletions 
lists which have been published during the last twelve months. 

After the Melody Maker finally abandoned the task, an 
attempt was made to list the same information in a small jazz 
trade magazine of unremarkable circulation; and in the three 
years during which this policy was continued the problem 
of listing the necessary basic information took a cancerous 
hold on the available space. Nevertheless, I feel it is of con- 
cern to a great number of jazz record buyers that information 
about deletions should be made available. Your response to 
this survey ninted indicate whether I am right. What follows is a 
too happy in some respects, perhaps— 
wherein is given the number of every jazz record deleted or 
scheduled to be deleted after Ist August 1960, together with 
the name of the artist or group and the album title or the title 
of the first tune. The completeness is limited only, I hope, 
by the information available at the time of going to press; 
and its accuracy is dependent on information circulated to the 
trade by the various manufacturers, usually in print. 

Although the deletion date for most of the records listed 
is already past, some of the records may still be available to 
order from certain wholesalers, while most of them should 
still be in limited quantities on the shelves of record dealers, 
awaiting the attention of those who care to search with suffi- 
cient determination. 


OE 


LA 


LAT 


deletion date 31 October 1960. 


LIONEL HAMPTON ALL STARS: Stardust, 2 parts. 
JAZZ STUDIO ONE: Let's split, 2 parts. 
CHARLIE VENTURA SEPTET: How high the moon, 2 parts. 
BOB CROSBY BOB CATS: Big noise from Winnetka, etc. 
BOB CROSBY BOB CATS: March of the Bob Cats, etc. 
JAZZ STUDIO TWO: Paicheck; Graas point. 
JAZZ STUDIO TWO: Darn that dream; Do it 
LOUIS ee AND THE MILLS BROTHERS. "My walk. 
ing stick, etc 
COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA: One O'Clock jump, etc. 
LAWSON-HAGGART JAZZ BAND: Mississippi mud, etc. 
veld Ro ALL STARS: The man | love, 2 parts. 

MO AT SYMPHONY HALL, Vol. 6: Body and soul; 
JAZZ STUDIO THREE: yg 6/4 and even. 
BILLIE HOLIDAY: Lady Day 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG AT THE CRESCENDO: Blues for bass, etc 
BILLIE HOLIDAY: Lady 9 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG SINGS Vel. wonder, etc. 
JAZZ STUDIO FOUR, Part 1: Groove juice, etc. 
JAZZ STUDIO FOUR, Part 3: The Turk, etc. 
LAWSON-HAGGART JAZZ BAND: Jelly Roll’s jazz, No. 1. 
JOE SULLIVAN—PIANO SOLOS: Little Rock getaway, etc. 
— KNIGHT WITH SAM PRICE TRIO: A traveller’s tune, 


RALPH SUTTON: 
HENRY ALLEN/ZUT SINGLETON. “New Orleans jazz, No. 2 


LIONEL HAMPTON/THE ALL STARS: Stardust/The man | love. 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG ALL STARS: Jazz Concert. 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG ALL STARS: New Orleans days. 
EDDIE CONDON: We aalled it music. 
LIONEL SEXTET: 
ELLA FITZGERALD: Souvenir 
LEWIS/FREDDIE KOHLMAN: New Orleans jazz 


MUGGSY SPANIER: Hot horn. 

JESS STACY—PIANO SOLOS: Indiana, etc. 

JIMMY LUNCEFORD oh For dancers only. 
CHARLIE VENTURA SEPTET: Charlie 
JIMMY LUNCEFORD ORCHESTRA: Hell's bel 

JIMMY McPARTLAND/EDDIE CONDON / GEORGE ‘WETTLING: 
Chicago jazz album 

JAZZ STUDIO TWO: Laura, etc. 

JAZZ STUDIO THREE: Mulliganesque, etc. 


JAZZ STUDIO ove 
FIELDS SEXTET / MELROSE AVENUE CONSERVATORY: 
w hot, blow cool. 


STAN KENTON: The formative years. 

JAZZ LAB. 1—JOHN GRAAS: Minor call, etc. 

CARMEN McRAE: Blue moon. 

COLLECTION: Encyclopaedia of Jazz, 3—Jazz A the forties. 
COLLECTION: Encyclopaedia of Jazz, 4—Jazz of the fifties. 
WESTLAKE COLLEGE QUINTET: oe gl goes to jazz. 

ELLIS LARKINS: Manhattan at midnight 

TOMMY DORSEY/WOODY HERMAN/JOHN GRAAS: Music 
for the boy friend—He really digs jazz. 

CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET: = sweet smell of success. 
WINGY MANONE ORCHESTRA: Trumpet on the win 


pe 
QUINTET—JAZZ STUDIO SIX: Lobo 
ocho, 
COLEMAN “HAWKINS: The Hawk talks. 
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9007 
9008 
9020 
9028 
9029 
9032 
9033 
9035 
9038 
9083 
9108 
9132 
9137 
9172 
9183 
9199 
9204 
9206 | 
9208 
9263 
9276 
9283 
4 9285 
9286 
9341 
LPs. 
+ 
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8542 
8551 
8581 
8627 
8722 
8737 
8738 
mm 68023 
8027 
8042 
8046 
8069 
8086 
: 8098 
i 8110 
8122 
8145 
8147 
8168 
8169 
8180 
8189 
8202 
8225 
8236 
8239 
43 8242 


CLEF; deletions on the Columbia-Clef label fall chronologically outside the 14019 SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN: Here’s that Manne. 


scope of this list. It should be mentioned, however, owing to the un- 14020 WILD BILL DAVISON SEXTET: Jazz at Storyville. 
usual interest of this series, that the contents of the Clef catalogue have 14021 CHARLIE MINGUS SEXTET: The moods of Mingus. 
been reduced to virtually nothing in two mammoth attacks in January and 14022 RUBY BRAFF ORCHESTRA: Holiday in Braff. 
July of last year. Still available are two of the 10-inch LPs; about two 14025 ny HAMBRO & EDDIE BERT: Mambo Hambro. 
dozen EPs; and about 25% of the 12-inch LP catalogue. The material is 14027 BOBBY TROUP: Cuckoo in the clock, etc. 
now available to the H.M.V. label, which is attacking it with some trepida- 14028 RUBY BRAFF SEXTET: Ball at Bethlehem with Braff. 
tion. (It is an irony of commerce that this part of the H.M.V. catalogue 14029 MAX BENNETT QUINTET: Rubberneck, etc. 
is not available to certain of the specialist jazz = s, while being more 14030 STU WILLIAMSON QUINTET: Sapphire. 
or less unwanted by the general run of record shops to whom it is 14031 HERBIE HARPER OCTET: haar goes, etc. 
available! ). 14035 BOB ENEVOLDSEN QUINTET: Iron works, etc. 
ibe-ratio: 
DECCA: deletion date 31 October 1960. 14040 MARTY PAICH QUARTET. WITH ART PEPPER: Abstract Art, 
etc. 
LPs. LTZ 15004 KENNY CLARKE SEXTET: Strollin’, etc. 
LF 1036 GEORGE Sa ae TRIO: The nearness of you, etc. 15005 JOE ROLAND QUINTET: Easy living, etc. 
1277 FRED ELIZALDE: Jazz at the Savoy. 15008 KENNY CLARKE-ERNIE WILKINS SEPTET: Pru’s blooze, etc. 
1312 WALLY FAWKES TROGLODYTES: Fawkes on Holiday. 15009 MEL Lipget WITH MARTY PAICH DEK-TETTE: Lulu’s back 
LK 4221 BENNY CARTER: Swingin’ at Maida Vale. in town 
4260 ALAN CLARE: Jazz around the clock. 15010 bow ALLEN. “COZY COLE ALL STARS: Jazz at the Metropole 
4261 KEN MOULE: Jazz at Toad Hall. 
4265 DON RENDELL JAZZ SIX: Playtime. 15011 HOWARD McGHEE: The return of Howard McGhee. 
4274 TONY KINSEY QUINTET: Time gentlemen, please. 15012 a ig & THE FAMOUS SIDEMEN: Tribute to Benny 
man. 
EPs. 15013 TOP BRASS: 58, Market Street, etc. 
DFE 6030 GEORGE SHEARING TRIO: To be or not to bop, etc. 15014 HANK — QUARTET & QUINTET: Almost like being in 
6031 GEORGE SHEARING TRIO: The nearness of you, etc. love, etc 
6254 ALEX WELSH DIXIELANDERS: = man blues, etc. 15015 CANNONBALL ADDERLEY QUINTET: Presenting Cannonball. 
6255 THE ZENITH SIX: Dusty rag, e 15016 FLUTES AND — anny George, etc. 
6282 - TONY KINSEY QUART T: Harlem. 15017 HANK JONES: The t 
6285 oe KINSEY QUARTET: Presenting the Tony Kinsey Quar- 15018 NAT ADDERLEY QUINTET: That’s Nat. 
15023 SHORTY ROGERS GIANTS: The Mr. Rogers. 
6315 ALEX “WELSH DIXIELANDERS: Sugar, etc. 15025 LEE KONITZ WITH WARNE MARS opsy, etc. 
6351 GEORGE WEBB DIXIELANDERS: Jenny’s ball, etc. pe JOE WILDER: Wilder i pone 


5028 DONALD BYRD: The jazz me 


6360 ALEX WELSH the etc. sage. 
15029 eo ELLINGTON ORCHESTRA: Historically speaking, the 


6372 MILT SEALEY TRIO: Have s Jon 
6377. JIMMY DORSEY With’ SPI HUGHES: THREE BLIND MICE: 


e 
I'm just wild about Harry, 15030 BUD FREEMAN: Newport news, etc. 
6378 — FAWKES- SANDY” BROWN QUINTET: Bodger’s blues, 15031 CHARLIE MARIANO: Johnny one note, etc. 
15034 TEDDY CHARLES TENTET: Vibrations, etc. 
6379 WALLY elas SANDY BROWN QUINTET: Lullaby of the 15036 CONTE CANDOL!: Toots sweet, etc. 
leaves, etc. 15037 — CITY WORKSHOP: Zing went the strings of my heart, 
6392 FRED ELIZALDE—PIANO SOLOS: Siam blues, etc. 
6407 WALLY FAWKES TROGLODYTES: Pale blues, etc. 15038 KENNY oe ee GROUP: aes clique. 
6436 IAM ARMIT: azz Club piano. 15039 DONA BYRD QUINTET: Byrd’s word. 
6439 TONY KINSE at the Flamingo session, No. 1. 15040 EDDIE QUARTET: of the year. 
6455 Pe: MOULE ORC ESTRA: Moule arranges for . . . 15041 RED MITCHELL: Jam ~ Bao bread, etc. 
6457 BROTHER faye SELLERS: In the evening, etc. 15042 BOB WILBER SEXTET: 
6461 TONY KINSEY QUINTET: My fair lady. 15043 JACK MONTROSE AND. BOB GORDON: A little duet, etc. 
6473 oe STEWART SEVEN: Introducing the Graham Stewart 15044 TONY FRUSCELLA: I'll be seeing you, etc. 
15045 HOWARD McGHEE: Jazz Concert, West Coast. 
6501 DON RENDELLL JAZZ SIX: Packet of blues. 15046 HANK JONES ETC: The Trio, with _. 
FELSTED: notification that pressing had ceased on the following records was scatter. cape QUINTET: Fascinating rhythm, etc. 
given during August, 1960. 15050 CAL TJADER/DON ELLIOTT: Vibrations. 


15051 FRANK WESS: North, South, East, Wess. 


EPs, 15052 CHARLIE MINGUS JAZZ WORKSHOP: Pithecanthropus Erectus 
ul: ESD 3019 ILBUR DE PARIS: The iarsinianes The Sain 15054 THE AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTET: Spring is here, etc. 
z 3026 MONEL HAMPTON’S NEW FREN ao “Blues for the 15055 RUSS GARCIA JAZZ GROUP: Four horns and a lush life. 
e, etc, e e i 
etc : 15058 BILL RUSSO & CHARLIE MINGUS: Jazz composers workshop. 
LPs. 15059 JIMMY GIUFFRE: The Jimmy Giuffre clarinet. 
EDL 87002 ERROLL GARNER AND HIS RHYTHM: Margie, etc. 15060 EDDIE BERT: Encore. 
87008 LIONEL HAMPTON ALL STARS: The Hamp in Paris, Vol. 2. 15061 RUBY BRAFF SEXTET: Jazz at Storyville, Vol. 2. 
PDL 85002 IONEL HAMPTON’S NEW FRENCH SOUND: Voice of the $062 HOW & Milt Jackson. 
ort erokee, etc. 
85006 LIONEL HAMPTON'S NEW FRENCH SOUND: Red ribbon, etc. 15064 MILT JACKSON: Ballads and blues 
a 85027 STEPHANE GRAPPELLY QUINTET: Improvisations. 15065 THE AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTET: A foggy day, etc. 
: SDL 86048 STEPHANE GRAPPELLY SEXTET: The nearness of you, etc. 15066 THE SIX: The view from Jazzbo’s head. 
H 1 IN 
2 15073 THE WESTCHESTER WORKSHOP: Unique jazz. 
‘ EPs 18074 LUCKY. eIHOMPSON QUINTET: The jazz skyline. 
K jazz great. 
. 1010 LOUIS THOMAS HARDIN’( “MOONDOG”): On the streets of 15080 WARNE MARSH QUINTET: Jazz of two cities. 
Week. 15081 BEN POLLACK PICK-A-RIB BOYS: Dixieland. 
1019 TONY ALMERICO DIXIELAND JAMBOREE ALL STARS: Fare- LECTIONS: 
15084 COLLECTION: Modern jazz gallery, Vol. 2. 
azz 1061 LITTLE WALTER AND. His. SUKES: My babe, etc. 15087 CHARLIE MINGUS: The jazz experiments of ae Mingus. 
1067 HERB GELLER QUARTET: It's swell of you, etc. FRANK WITH 
é Bi, CARMEN McRAE: London's irl friends, No. 3. 15089 Se JAZZ QUINTET PLUS ONE: po in D minor, 
N: Ain’t she sweet, etc. y 
19004 MILT JACKSON SEPTET: Hearing bells, etc. : — FRANK SOCOLOW: Sounds by Socolow. 
QUARTER "JOHNSON QUINTET: Th 15093 TRUMPET ALL OUT: Five cats swinging, etc. 
IG: 4 15094. SONNY CRISS: Sonny Criss plays Cole Porter. 
COTE TRIO, of shove tins te RANE" nate 
‘compulsory, etc. ‘ 
JOHN MEHEGAN TRIO: Taking chance on love, etc. 15101 WITH HANK MOBLEY “QUINTET: Introducing 
ese foolish things, etc. 15103 BENNY PAYNE—PIANO SOLOS: Sunny side up 
18109 GERRY WIGGINS TRIO. Around the world in eighty days. 
19023 HISTORICALLY SPEAKING--THE DUKE: Creole love call, etc. GOCHESTHA: eles. 
19024 THE FAMOUS WARD SINGERS: Hold back the tears, etc. 13113 LECTION. te 
19030 BENNY PAYNE—PIANO SOLOS: Sunny side up, etc. COLLECTION: Tho ye. 
19033 THE FAMOUS WARD SINGERS: Great is the Lord, etc. 18118 HANK JONES OUARTET: Moonlight becomes you, ete. 
4 19034 THE FAMOUS WARD SINGERS: | just can’t make it myself, 15119 TEDDY CHARLES: Three for the Duke. 
15121 AL GREY GROUP: Dizzy Atmosphere 
ssic ee-Jay, etc. 
LZ 14006 MILT JACKSON QUARTET: Milt meets Sid, etc. 15124 1ON: Midni in Tokyo. 
14013. THE FAMOUS WARD SINGERS: Surely God is able, etc. COLLET a 
14014. CHUCK WAYNE QUINTET: You brought a new kind of love PYE: deletion date 30 March, 196). 
14015 Eats NAVARRO ALL STARS: Ice freezes red, etc. 45s. 
14016 PHIL URSO QUARTET & QUINTET: Chiketa, etc. NJ 2000 KENNY BAKER QUARTET: Minute to midnight; Studio B 
14017 RED MITCHELL SEXTET: Happy minors. boogie. 
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BRUCE TURNER QUINTET: Love is just around the corner; 
i've got to sing a torch song. 
CHRIS BARBEK: Tuxedo rag; Brown skin mama. 
VIC ASH QUARTET: Cocktails for two; Jeepers Creepers. 
HARRY KLEIN: I’m coming, Virginia; | can’t get started. 
KENNY BAKER: Blues in thirds; I'm a ding dong daddy. 
BIG BILL BROONZY: Mindin’ my own business; When do |! 
et to be called a man. 
EO LAINE: Jeepers creepers; I'm begi inning to see the light. 
ee BARBER SKIFFLE GROUP: in' my time; Where 


could | go. 
CHRIS BARBER JAZZ BAND WITH OTTILIE PATTERSON: 
Beale ig blues; ail house blues. 
BIG BILL BROON Southbound train; It feels so good. 
CHRIS BARBER SKIFFLE GROUP: Can't you line ‘em; Gipsy 


Davy 
TERRY JAZZMEN: Good time swing; My bucket’s 
DAY ‘MARTIN SLAVIN QUINTET: Beat up the town; 


eb 
DON HARPER QUINTET: Easy goin’; be wro 
HARPER SEXTET: Hi le fiddler he kind of 


CHRIS BARBER JAZZ BAND WITH OTTILIE PATTERSON: 
Trombone cholly; Lawdy, Lawdy blues. 
1AN MENZIES: In a Persian market; Polly wolly doodle. 


be IOHNNY PARKER WASHBOARD BAND: Canine stomp, etc. 
BOWERS Outskirts of town, etc. 
C ASH QUARTET: Skylark, etc. 
JOE HARRIOTT QUARTET: Just goofin’, etc. 
AWKES-TURNER SEXTET: New Orleans hop-scop blues, etc. 
BIG BILL BROONZY: St. Louis blues, etc. 
JAZZ TODAY UNIT: symphony in riffs, 2 parts. 
ney BERNARD TRI enderly, etc. 
KLEIN ORCHESTRA: Big ben; 7 
CLES. LAINE. I'm be +>" to see the light, etc 
JAZZ SHOWCASE WI NNY BAKER: _ the Alamo, etc. 
BIG BILL BROONZY: Southbound train, e 


DEREK SMITH TRIO: oul questions, etc. 

HACKE BJORKSTEN TET: Woodpecker’s groove, etc. 

JACK LIDSTROM DIXTELANDERS. Snag it, etc. 

LARS GULLIN SEXTET: Late summer; For F.J. fans only. 
HARRY KLEIN QUARTET: It ain so, etc. 

DILL JONES TRIO: Viper’s 

CLEO LAINE & DAVE LEE QU NTET: ll remember April, etc. 

TERRY LIGHTFOOT JAZZMEN: When you're smiling, etc. 
MARTIN SLAVIN SEPTET: Ace in space, etc. 

KEN RATTENBURY BAND: Sequence, etc. 

EDDIE THOMPSON TRIO: Mobile, etc 

FEATHERSTONHAUGH NEW QUINTET: Goldfish 
ues, etc. 

VIC ASH QUARTET WITH KEITH CHRISTIE: Cinders, etc. 
MALCOLM LOCKYER QUARTET: The song is ended, etc. 

DON HARPER QUINTET: I'm easy, etc. 

ANNIE ROSS: Nocturne for vocalist. 

DEREK SMITH TRIO: Wee cuff, etc. 

oe ogg SMITH QUINTET: Fish man, etc. 

DA LEE TRIO: Excuse for the blues, etc. 

LENNIE FELIX Bad Two views of the blues, etc. 

ALEX WELSH BAND: Cornet chop suey, etc. 

DON RENDELL. JAZZ SIX: Doggin’ around, 

DENNIS WILSON TRIO: Ellington Medley 

— GANLEY QUARTET WITH JOE” “HARRIOTT: Gone 

ey 


\ 


1047 BIG BILL BROONZY: Southern a 

1048 DON SAVAGE SEVEN: Session with Savage. 

1049 THE MELODY MAKER ALL STARS: Top score; Mood indige. 
1051 BRUCE TURNER enigtl yo The controversial Bruce Turner 
1052 ane ELLEFSON: Art o 

1053 KENNY GRAHAM AFRO. Copists: Tuxedo Junction, etc. 
1054 SANDY BROWN JAZZ sAND: Blue Mcjazz. 

ALAN LOMAX WITH DAVE LEE BANDITS: Alan Lomax sags. 
1056 SANDY BROWN JAZZ BAND: Afro Mcjazz. 

1059 JOSH WHITE: Blues and......... —3. 

1060 SONNY TERRY McGHEE: The bluest. 


LPs. 
NJT 501 KENNY oe Mainstream at — 
506 JIMMY SKIDHOR ERT E KIN Fie Main instream at Nixa, Vol. 2. 


509 KENNY BAKER/D ONES/Vi at LAINE/DON 
epg red MAKER ALL STARS All the w 

510 TALL QUINTET/FAWKES-TURNER 
QUIN jazz gumbo, Vol. 2. 

511 AL ATHER BAND: Fairweather friends. 

512 = DAY WITH MARTIN SLAVIN SEXTET: Duke calls the 


NPT 19003 KENNY BAKER'S DOZEN: Baker's boogie, etc. 
19020 oy ene DOZEN: Date with the dozen. 


19024 CLEO LAINE: Cleo’s choice 
19025 ERNESTINE ANDERSON: By 
NjL 3 KENNY BAKER, etc: Midnight a 


4 SKIDMORE/DON ENDELL/ KENNY GRAHAM /ROY 
IDWELL: Tenorama. 

5 ROLF ERICSON QUINTET: poate _ 

7 DON RENDELL JAZZ SIX: | saw sta 

2 KENNY GRAHAM AFRO.-CUBISTS: etc. 

3 THAD JONES ENSEMBLE: Mad Thad. 

4 ROLF ERICSON SEPTET: Session in Stockholm. 

6 BIG BILL BROONZY: Tribute to Big Bill. 

9 FREDDY REDD TRIO: Get Badly 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Although the above comprises a quite formidable attack on 
the jazz catalogue, the casualties, I feel, are more serious 
numerically than artistically. Many of the issues on the 
London jazz label, particularly, will be very willingly for- 
gotten by most collectors. The following few recommendations 
from among the items listed are, of course, reflections of 
personal taste (or what in one’s finer moments one likes to 
call criteria), but are intended to be constructive. Some items 
of importance—like Ellington’s Historically Speaking, for 
instance—are not mentioned because they remain available on 
other issues, though not necessarily in the same format. 
The blues catalogue has, in general, been built up too 
recently to have been affected very much as yet by the deletion 
problem. Nevertheless, blues lovers should not overlook Bo 
Diddley (RE1054) and Little Walter (RE1061) in the R and B 
arena, or Big Bill Broonzy (NJL16, or 3 EPs) and the Terry- 
McGhee team (NJE1060) from more outlying areas. Louis 
Armstrong and the Mills Brothers offer vocal charm that is 
too good to miss; while Billie Holiday’s poignant voice cannot 
be ignored even in unsympathetic company (OE9172, 9199). 
In gospel vein, Marie Knight offers rocking fare backed by 
Sammy Price’s fine blues piano (OE9283); while on a slightly 
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less notable level the Famous Ward Singers offer group 
singing that should not be ignored (LZ14013, or 3 EPs). The 
unmatchable team of Armstrong, Hines, and Bigard will be 
sorely missed (LA8534, LA8537). It is to be hoped that these 
10-inch LPs will be reissued without delay in 12-inch form— 
but don’t count on it. This was one of the finest All Stars 
groups, as a group. Some interesting piano playing is lost 
from Jess Stacy (LA8737) and Joe Sullivan (OE9276), and 
from the original style of Erroll Garner (EDL87002). Muggsy 
Spanier (LA8722) and Eddie Condon (LA8542) offer above- 
average samples of polished Chicago style, while the Chicago 
Jazz Album (LAT8042) is practically a historical document. 

Advocates of swing should not miss the Gene Norman 
concert wherein Lionel Hampton converts a faltering Stardust 
(LA8531, OE9007) into a memorable occasion; the magnificent 
but evidently forgotten Jimmy Lunceford orchestra in 12-inch 
(LAT8027) and particularly 10-inch (LA8738) albums; or the 
normally ebullient Coleman Hawkins in rhapsodizing moods 
(LAT8242). Benny Carter (LK4221) shows what one talent 
can do with a bunch of triers; enthusiasts for British jazz 
should study this and Fred Elizalde (LF1277, DFE6392) in 
furtherance of their education. Separating the wheat from the 
chaff in the modern category is an unrewarding task, but if 
nothing else the sifting should retain Fats Navarro, despite 
his unhappy companions (LZ14015), Charlie Mingus in at 
least one album (LTZ15052), and the superb Lucky Thompson 
with The Trio and Milt Jackson (LTZ15074). There is tech- 
nique a-plenty on many of the other modern issues, but not 
too much of the genuine creativeness that you may like to 
call ‘soul’. Of course, we all know that soul is a pretty new 
invention. 


IN MY OPINION 

(continued from page 13) 

“Cherokee”” Quincey Jones (‘‘Great Wide World’) Mercury CMS 18031 
What a pity that band had to break up. Quincey is a great 

arranger, he gets that full rich sound from a band. Art Farmer 

was great, he seems to be playing much easier these days. 

Not so far out, and his tone has improved. That scoring for 

guitar is something quite new, but it’s most entertaining. Some- 

how this band reminds me of the old Lunceford band. 

Perfectly drilled, yet playing with fire and enthusiasm. 


“Sweet Georgia Brown’’. Jean Goldkette Camden SND 5014 

Well that was a happy old sound. Not a care in the world. 
That unison trumpet chorus really went like a train, bags of 
guts too. Must be good reading men. It is wonderful how 
someone like Sy Oliver can pick up an idiom like that and 
write such scores. It couldn’t have been Oliver’s idea of jazz, 
et he has done the job to perfection. Lot of good, sound men 
in the band I see. The trombone solo was a good one. Urbie 
Green, you think? I don’t really know if it is necessary to 
reproduce the stuff those bands played, but if it has to be 
done, then this is certainly the way to do it. 


Message from New Orleans 


SNOOKS EAGLIN Heritage HLP 1002 


“This is one of the most impressive recording debuts 
that | can recall . . . one of the finest blues guitarists 
playing today.” —Albert McCarthy, ‘Jazz Monthly’ 


“It is without doubt one of the most moving recordings 
{ have ever heard . . . unreservedly recommended.” 
—Derrick Stewart-Baxter, ‘Jazz Journal’ 


A further limited number of copies now available. 
Price: 42/6, post paid. Order from: 


HERITAGE RECORDS, 36a BROOK GREEN, LONDON W.6 


Heritage—the label for the blues connoisseur 


_THEM DIRTY BLUES 
THE CANNONBALL 
ADDERLEY QUINTET 
‘FEATURING NAT ADDERLE 


T 


The real, low, downright dirty blues have always been 

and always will be the bedrock of jazz. Cannonball and 

Nat, playing in that soulful spirit, with BOBBY 

TIMMONS, BARRY HARRIS, SAM JONES and 

LOUIS HAYES, give you: Work Song, Dat Dere, Easy 

Living, Del Sasser, Jeannine, Soon, Them Dirty Blues. 
Riverside 12-322. 


New Big Ones from Riverside: 


JELLY ROLL MORTON Classic Piano solos, 12-111; 
GEORGE LEWIS Jazz in the Classic New Orleans 
Tradition, 12-207; The Folk Blues of JOHN LEE 


HOOKER, 12-838; MULLIGAN MEETS MONK, 
12-247. 
Still Selling Strong: 
12-300 Thelonious Monk at Town 
Hall 
12-291 Everybody Digs Bill Evans 
12-101 Young Louis Armstrong 


Represented by Interdisc 
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A 
Conversation 
With 
LIGHTNIN’ 
HOPKINS 


MACK McCORMICK 
(conclusion) 


Mack McCormick: Some people feel the blues are sinful 
music. How do you feel on the subject? 

Sam Hopkins: I’m gonna tell the truth, I don’t know what 
they call the blues these days. They got em all swinging— 
church songs. Everywhere you can go out and hear When The 
Saints Go Marching In. 

M: I know Spider gets upset with you for swinging that 
song. (Joe ‘Spider’ Kilpatrick is the drummer who works with 
Lightnin at Houston’s neighbourhood dance halls.) 

S: Well, yeah, but you know he’s sanctified and he’s got 
those funny ideas. If it’s The Saints and that one they call 
Walking The Streets, he wants it be strict time. March time. 

M: One of the real sights of Houston is seeing you and 
Spider in an argument over a church song. 

S: We do cut it up don’t we? But you know if it gets 
bad, we'll play it once my way and we'll have it once his way. 

M: Last time I saw you, Spider wasn’t around—what’s the 
situation now? 

S: He’s back now. He'll be playing with me till he gets 
religion again, then he’ll go play drums for the church again. 

M: He plays drums in church? 

S: Oh, yeah—you know them people really got that 
rhythm. They get so excited—well, that’s how come his drum 
got broken here a little while back. One of them sanctified 
pedple got excited, got carried away with the spirit and he 
fell across the drums and broke em up. That was one of those 
Holy Ghost people. See that church of Spider’s is on the radio 
and he always likes to be there to broadcast—you listen on 
KLVL you can hear him, shouting, beating them drums for 
the Holy Ghost. Sometimes he’s with them, rest of the time 
he’s with me. 

M: How do you feel about what you’re doing now—work- 
ing in those jook joints with the drums and the amplified 
guitar. Do you like that better than working on the streets? 

S: In some ways I do. Some ways I don’t. What I’m doing 
now is more convenient for me. I can get in one place— 
peoples come to me now instead of me going to them. That’s 
the only thing—I used to have to travel so, I used to hunt the 
people to get my little ol’ party to going. 


M: You mean a party going on a street corner? 

S: Yeah. Sometimes I’d run up on a bunch, I’d stop there 
and play for em you see. Then they get tired, I'd have to hunt 
me another bunch. So now I just sit still until my time to go 
home. 

M: And you're making better money? 

S: Well, it’s more dependable. I make $150 a week all put 
together—that is when I work. See one night I’m out to 
Fifth Ward, next night go down to Richmond, another night 
in Sunnyside—it goes like that. Make about $150 in a week. 

M: But it’s an entirely different sort of thing to play for 
dancing. 

S: No, they’re not paying attention—not like they would if 
I’m playing out on the street. Out there, they’d stand and 
listen. But now they got me in these jook joints—so you know 
biggest majority of ’em want to swing out. 

M: Well, we’re trying something different now. 

S: Like it was at the Alley Theater concert, you mean? 
That is—well, that’s just like when I was playing on the street. 
When I get on a stage like I’ve done here lately—well, I feel 
just like I was on a street corner somewheres and I play like 
I did because you see I’m playing for people who are 
listening. 

M: That’s better than playing for dancing? 

S: That’s way better—anytime I can get people to listen 
t® what I’m doing. But still and all I don’t want to go out 
begging on the street, you understand. But now to go out on 
a stage and play for people, that’s the best of it. 

M: On these concerts, when you get up in front of 
audience, you seem to act out each song—nodding your head 
and pointing your finger at people and demonstrating things 
with your hands. Where'd all that come from? 

S: That come up in me—that’s just natural. That’s just 
a part of it. Make that attention stay with you. See, maybe 
they don’t like my singing or my playing-—well, even so may- 
be they'll just enjoy to watch what I do along with each song. 
Sometimes I do things to let em laugh. You know in Short 
Haired Woman, well I rub my hands showing how to grease 
a woman’s hair. Then in another song I'll be serious about 
it. Now that time at the Alley Theater I started with That 
Mean Old Twister. That was serious and I didn’t do much 
with my hands on that—it’s my voice I let carry that song. 

M: How you'd get started with that song? 

S: Well, once it was a twister come thru a farm not far 
from where I was living and kill quite a few people and tore 
up homes and things like that—and that just give me the 
idea. ‘I was sitting in my kitchen looking way out cross the 
ways, I seen that mean old twister coming and I started in to 
pray.’ That’s the reason I tell you—that’s the way I get 
practically all my songs. Something happen, I just go ahead 
and make a song. Practically all my songs are true songs. 

M: In other words, if you were to go and sing a bunch of 
songs for somebody—you'd really be telling them all about 
yourself, and about Texas and about things you’ve seen? 

S: That’s correct. Everything I know about, I sing about. 

M: You sing about picking cotton? 

S: Oh, yeah. I say ‘I ain’t gonna pick no cotton, I ain’t pull 
no corn, if a see a mule fixing to run away with the world, 
I tell him go ahead on.’ 

M: You've got one about Highway 75, haven't you? 

S: That’s the road goes right straight thru my home, on 
down to Dallas and on. ‘I was standing on 75 trying flag a 
ride, everybody see me seemed to know me but they passed 
poor Sam on by.’ 

M: There’s quite a few about some woman doing you 
wrong. 

S: Reason is, that’s happen so many times, there’s got to 
be more than one song bout it. One of them is here in this 
record—the Tradition records has got the one bout ‘I can 
hear my black dog bark.’ Bout somebody hanging around. 
‘She’s out on her ’fore-day run.’ Coming back in just before 
it gets daylight. 

M: Sam, when you go out on the street everyone seems 
to want to say hello, the men slap your back and the girls 
come up an kiss you. Why is that? 


a 
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S: Yeah, in that way they’re all nice to me. Treats me like 
one of the family. That’s the way they do, the girls ‘like to 
hug on me. Well, they like my songs so I guess they have to 
like me. 

M: It’s quite a different type of fame than, for example, 
a movie star being crowded around by his fans. Here in 
Houston, the people literally do treat you as one of the 
family. 

S: See most of the time, most of my singing has been 
around Texas. Everybody knows me. 

M: I know you've had opportunities to leave Texas, but 
you've always chosen to stay here. 

S: That’s because—like I say I’m so well known here. I’m 
treated so nice. Everybody know me and I don’t have to get 
acquainted with too many people cause they already know me. 
And in that way, it make me feel like I’m at home. Knowing 
I’m treated well—not much reason to get up and leave it. 

M: But you’d be willing to leave for short periods? For 
concerts up north, over in Europe? 

S: That, sure. I’d go for that—I expect it'd be fun to go 
sing for different people and too the money ought to be pretty 
good—but you understand I’d always be coming back here. 

M: Sam, a lot of your friends have been telling you 
about Europe—how’s it sound? 

S: It sounds good. A lots of em got over there in the 
army and they liked it. Some of them got married over there. 
Now you know that is something. 

M: How’d you miss being in the army? : 

S: I got into fight and got stabbed. So after I did, well, 
I never did have to—they never bother me no more. 

M: How’d you get stabbed? 

S: In a crap game. I win all the money—a guy hid out 

. See, if I'd a-knowed it—I started not to go home that night— 
one mind told well, you ain’t got long to be here so you ought 
to be going home, so I started out. A bought em fifth a 
whiskey, give everybody a dollar, and all like that— 
so when I started out the door, the guy was hid behind the 
door outside. He stabbed me. I got his money, I win it. 

M: Did the police get him? 

S: They got him. But he didn’t get no time. I told em, the 
reason— I said I didn’t know him. I said he wasn’t the one. 

M: You didn’t file charges? 

S: No, I wanted to take care of it myself. I had my time 
set, I was gonna get him but—I think somebody else got him 
before I did. I didn’t want the police to do nothing to him. 
I wanted him to be just like he was when I met him. I felt like 
I was gonna meet him again. 

M: Years ago when the Christy Brothers Circus had winter 
quarters in South Houston a lot. of New Orleans jazz 
musicians settled over here. Bunk Johnson was one of them. 
Did you ever run across him? 

S: No, I never had to do with all that. It was a different 
thing. Some people would like that music, like some like 
these bands that are around now—but the country people lots 
of em go more for the blues and all. They like to hear a wash- 
board band. Out there in Fifth Ward—what they call Teche 
City—that’s where all the French people stay and they like 
that windjammer music. You know, what they call accordion 
nowadays. See the people come here from the country, they 
like the same kind of music. 

M: What do you like? 

S: Well, I like it all. Now, see, Count Basie is coming 
here Monday night and I may go down there to hear him and 
dance myself. That time I went to New York to make records 
—I stayed right across the street from where he was. Count 
Basie, Joe Turner, Preacher Williams—they was all over there. 
I had me some fun dancing there two-three nights. 

M: One of the people who's heard these tapes of yours— 
the songs that are being released on Tradition, 77 and Heri- 
tage—said he felt they were among the finest blues ever re- 
corded. Do you go along with that? 

S: Well, you know self-praise will scandalize me—but I do 
believe it. Sure I think it’s so. I do know that here lately I’ve 
made better records than ever before. 
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M: One reason for that I’m sure is the fact that you 
haven’t had any limitations put on you. 

S: Yeah, like about the time. Now when I go into the 
studio, most often they want me to stop after two and a half 
minutes in each song. Oftentimes, that ain’t enough. 

M: Taking an average of the 46 songs you've recorded for 
me, you seem to prefer about four or five minutes for a song. 

S: That’s why, see, when I made That Mean Old Twister 
and then too Tom Moore’s Farm—lI got a chance to put in 
verses to the song that I had to leave out when I made those 
songs the first time. 

M: Do you suppose that’s been true of most blues singers? 
That they’ve usually had to leave out parts of a song when 
making records? 

S: I suppose it could be. Now Blind Lemon used to sing 
em longer than what they was on record. That song about 
‘I walk from Dallas, I walk to Wichita Falls, when I lost my 
sugar it weren’t hardly no walk atall’—now that was longer’n 
any two records. Sometimes they do this—like they did me 
once—they let a song be on both sides of a record. Now 
that'd give you time enough. But usually they want you to stop 
or, lots of times, they’d just turn it off. Then when you heard 
the record back it was only the first part of that song. You 
see that’s what got me in the habit of just singing what ever 
come to me—what I mean, it’d be just different verses put 
together but it wouldn't really be a song about any one thing. 
It'd kind of ramble around about different things. 

M: I know, too, you tend to do that when you're in a 
bad mood—or when you feel under pressure. Of course a 
completely free, improvised song can be among the best— 
but I personally prefer those where you stick to one train of 
thought. Rainy Day Blues and Hard Headed Children are 
good examples of those sudden impulses—but I prefer That 
Mean Old Twister or Beggin Up and Down The Streets. 

S: It depends, a lot of it, on how much I had in mind when 
I started off. Now sometimes I don’t know what it’ll be until 
I open my mouth. Sometimes I have most of it in my mind 
to sing and then it all falls together as I’m going along. 

M: I've noticed on some of your records, you often start off 
singing about one thing, then change and sing about some- 
thing else. 

S: Because I was worried about something. Didn’t have it 
good in my mind what I wanted to do—lots of times I’d 
have to be worried about the clock or I'd be worried about my 
money—be worried about lots besides just making the song. 
It ain’t no good that, way. That’s to say, it ain’t the best. 

M: Sam, how old are you now? 

S: Right now, I’m 47 years old. 

M: What do you think you’d like to do for the next ten- 
fifteen years? 

S: Well, I imagine same thing—go places, sing the blues. 

M: Go to England? 

S: I'd feel wonderful about that. Going over—course I 
never been but still and all, you know, a person has to first 
go to a place before he know he like it or anything. It'd. be a 
lots more than I haven’t ever saw. Be a great consolation. 
Wouldn’t mind going over there, meeting all the peoples that 
I haven't never saw. Imagine they'd be pretty proud to see 
me. I'd get to singing them blues for em, jumping around over 
there, putting em with different kinds of feelings. 

M: Think you’d make up songs about England? 

S: Oh, yeah—I know I'd do that. That’d be the first thing 
I do... how would you feel about going over there? 

M: I'd be all in favour of it—but I’d only be along to 
manage the getails and things. 

S: We'd have to have that. You’d have to be my friend 
cause you know I don’t like to go anywhere that’s new to me 
unless I'm with a friend. 

M: Sometimes you travel around with half a dozen people 
hanging on—like a prize fighter. 

S: Well, yeah, they the same way. 

M: I’m hoping as soon as these LP records come out over 
there it'll be possible to set it up. 

S: Well, you know, keep your fingers crossed. 
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JAZZ 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 


with Kid Ory, John Saint Cyr, Omer Simeon, 
Johnny Dodds, George Bryant, Baby Dodds, 
Ward Pinkett, Wilbur de Paris, etc. 

KING OF NEW ORLEANS JAZZ, VOL. 2 


Someday sweetheart (1926); Billy goat stomp (1927); 
Hyena stomp (1927); Mr. Jelly lord (1927); 
Wolverine blues (1927); Boogaboo (1928); Shreveport 
stomp (1928); Red Hot Peppers stomp (1928); 
Mournful serenade (1928); Deep Creek blues (1928): 
Pep (1929); Fat Frances (1929); Seattle 

hunch (1929); Ponchatrain blues (1930). 


@ RD-27184 RCA 


TOMMY DORSEY 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


with Buddy de Franco, Yank Lawson, 
Pee Wee Erwin, Bud Freeman, 
Bunny Berigan, etc. 

ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET 


On the sunny side of the street; Hawaiian war chant; 
Yearning; I’ll never smile again 
@ RCX-1060 RCA (Gold Standard EP) 


All 


ARTIE SHAW 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


with Billy Butterfield, Johnny Guarnieri, 
Ray Coniff, etc. 


Stardust; Dancing in the dark; Begin the beguine; 
Temptation 
@ RCX-1061 RCA (Gold Standard EP) 


JAZZ 
JAZZ 


THE CHICO HAMILTON 
QUINTET 


with Wyatt Ruther, Eric Dolphy, 
Dennis Budimer, Nathan Gershman 


Miss movement; She’s funny that way; Happy little 
dance; Newport news 
© WSEP 2014 @ WEP 6014 Warner Bros. 


THE TROMBONES INC. 


with Jimmy Cleveland, Benny Powell, 
Bob Brookmeyer, Benny Green, Henry C 
Frank Rosolino, Stu Williamson, 

Bob Enevoldsen, etc. 


THE EAST—Neckbones; Dues blues; Long before I kn 
you; Soft winds; Tee Jay 


THE WEST —Lassus trombone; It’s all right with me; 
Polka dots and moonbeams; Old devil moon; 
Impossible; Heat wave 


© WS 8023 @ WM 4023 Warner Bros. 


THE MODERN JAZZ 
QUARTET 

Guests: The Jimmy Guiffre Three and 
The Beaux Arts String Quartet 


THIRD STREAM MUSIC 
Da capo; Finé; Exposure; Sketch; Conversation 
@ SAH-K 6124 @LTZ-K 15207 London Atlantic 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANYLTD DECCA T 
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JAZZ 
JAZZ JAZZ 
THE DELTA KINGS JAZZ 


with Russ Wait, Bill Crais, Armin Kay, 


Bill Bourgeoism, etc. 
AT SUNDOWN BOB BROOKMEYER 
At sundown; Moonlight and roses; Three o’clock in the 4 
morning; Sleepy time gal; You tell me your with Bente Mayet,.Al Cohn, Nick Travia, 
dreams; Just a song at twilight; Dream of heaven; Gene Quill, George Duvivier, etc. 
tle Girl of my dreams; Beautiful dreamer; Same PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 


silver moon; I’ll see you in my dreams; The world is 


BLUES SUITE—Introduction and first movement, second 
waiting for the sunrise 


4 movement, third movement, fourth movement; It don’t mean 
a thing; Mellow drama; Out of nowhere; Darn that dream 


@ SAH-K 6125 @LTZ-K 15208 London Atlantic 


JOE TURNER 
ry C with Vic Dickenson, Coleman Hawkins, TED HEATH 


Pete B »L B 
ete Brown, Lawrence Brown AND HIS MUSIC 


Pete Johnson, etc. 


olks BIG JOE RIDES AGAIN BIG DIXIE SOUND 

| Switchin’ in the kitchen; Nobody in mind; Until the That’s a plenty; I wish I could shimmy like my 
real thing comes along; I get the blues when it sister Kate; The darktown strutters’ ball; 

ch me; rains; Rebecca; When I was young; Don’t you make me Muskrat ramble; Riverboat shuffle; Chicago; King Porter 
high; Time after time; Pennies from heaven; stomp; Someday sweetheart; South Rampart Street 
Here comes your iceman parade; High society; At the jazz band ball; Copenhagen 
@ SAH-K 15205 @LTZ-K 6123 London Atlantic @SKL 4076 © LK 4328 Decca 


UARY 


THE LEGENDARY 
BUSTER SMITH 


with Eddie Cadell, Leroy Cooper, 
Charles Gillum, Clinton Smith, etc. 
Buster’s tune; E flat boogie; September song; 
King alcohol; Kansas City riffs; Late late; Organ 
grinder’s swing 

@,.LTZ-K 15206 London Atlantic 


STEREO OR MONO RECORDS 
CCA HBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEN 


MONO OR STEREO 
: 
N BRo, 
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PETER ILYICH, IMPROVISER 


“. .-. he certainly had some talent, but 
gave little promise of rising above 
mediocrity, except, perhaps, in his power 
of improvisation, which was unusually 
developed and revealed a fine sense of 
harmony. 

“This facility for improvisation 
caused his services to be frequently in 
request for dance music, in which his 
success brought him the admiration of 
all the younger members of the family 
circle, but incidentally caused the older 
relations, though not his father, to treat 
his passion for music as something quite 
frivolous and contemptible.” 

Edwin Evans, 
“Tchaikovsky”. 


—T41— 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A new edition of Leonard Feather’s 
encyclopedia is now on the market at 
a cost of fifteen dollars. That works out 
at less than three cents a page, but 
when we were young the total outlay 
would have had us calculating how 
many 78s it represented. Though the 
price fascinates us disagreeably, it is 
recognition nevertheless of the new 
status acquired by the jazz audience, 
at least in the eyes of publishers. 

Nearly four hundred pages are de- 
voted to biographies, and here there is 
a considerable improvement over pre- 
vious editions. In fact, if there is to be 
another edition, we hope the author will 
concentrate on the biographies and drop 
the incidental trimmings. There is use- 
ful information in the latter, but much 
is ephemeral or otherwise dispensable. 
The classification of musicians under 
birthdays and birthplaces, for instance, 
is more the kind of thing one expects 
in books about movie stars. 


The musicians represented in the bio- 
graphical section show that a broader 
and more objective net has been cast 
than before. More oldtimers and blues- 
singers are included, and what with the 
updating throughout, a considerable 
task has been accomplished. There are 
surprising omissions, due sometimes, as 
we know, to lack of co-operation on the 
musician’s part. So far, we have noted 
the following: Roger Ramirez, Harold 
Ashby, George Dorsey, C. Q. Price, Fats 
Ford, Rupert Cole, Ronnie Cole, Jerome 
Darr, Wally Richardson, Bill English, 
John Ewing, Lawrence 88 Keyes, Ray 
Crawford, Joe Farrell, and, of course, 
all those cats in Lionel Hampton’s band 
like Lawrence Burgan (bass), Wayne 
Robertson (drums), Harold Mabern 
(piano), Roland Faulkner (guitar), 
Floyd and Virgil Jones (trumpets), and 
Andy McGhee and John Neely (tenors). 

You will note, please, our correction 
of two surnames misspelled in last 
month’s piece about Hamp’s band. That 
kind of thing makes us feel sympathetic 
towards encyclopedists. Who would want 
to be one? Perhaps fifteen dollars isn’t 
too much. 


—T24— 
EXPERIMENTS, DISCIPLINE, AND 
DYNAMICS 


“Too many musicians are doing re- 
search when a performance is expected. 
People are coming to hear the result of 
your experiments, your findings, and it 
should be palatable. But musicians are 
often experimenting on the public’s time 
and money.” 


“Lack of discipline is also seen in the 
desperate desire to bypass fundamentals 
in music, not to go through that ex- 
perience. By fundamentals, I mean such 
things as practicing scales. In the case of 
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AND 
POLITELY 


horn players, warming up with long 
tones, trying to improve their tone in- 
tonation. Many of them have bad in- 
tonation and don’t even know it. 
“They should also be spending time 

in learning to interpret different idioms 
of music, all the nuances. And dyna- 
mics? All of these bands play at one 
level—double forte—all night long.” 

Barney Kessel, 

“Down Beat”, 

5.i.61. 


VACATION EXERCISES 


While Duke Ellington was in France 
working on the music for “Paris Blues”, 
the members of his orchestra mostly 
spent their vacation in New York. (Sam 
Woodyard retreated to Boston, Booty 
Wood to Dayton Ohio.) Several axes were 
not, however, allowed to grow rusty. 

The irrepressible Johnny Hodges 
promptly flew off to Los Angeles to 
make another Verve album with Ben 
Webster. On his return, he organized a 
double session with a group comprised 
of himself, Lawrence Brown, Jimmy 
Jones, Aaron Bell and Sonny Greer. 
The emphasis here was on melody and 
the name decided upon for the album, 
“Blue and Pensive’, was more than apt. 
Titles cut included “Something To Re- 
member You By”, “Am I Blue?” “Just 
One More Chance”, “Do nothing Till 
You Hear From Me”, “More Than 
You Know”, “Memories of You”, “The 
Very Thought of You”, “When Your 
Lover Has Gone’, “Serenade In Blue”, 
“Night and Day”, “Lover, Come Back 
To Me”, “I Gotta Right To Sing the 
Blues”, “Two Sleepy People’, and one 
for alto and rhythm alone, “Once In a 
While”. The understanding between 
Johnny and Lawrence was something to 
witness! They had nothing prepared be- 
fore entering the studio beyond a list 
of songs, but they plotted their routines 
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rapidly and with a sure knowledge of 
each other’s likes. Jimmy and Aaron 
made their contributions, too, and en- 
joyed themselves in exchanging ideas 
and making spontaneous modifications. 
Sonny, on his first date with Duke’s 
musicians for many moons, was a model 
of discretion. He accompanied with all 
an old pro’s skill—on a brand new set 
of drums. 

Paul Gonsalves’ first call was for a 
second session with John Lewis at At- 
lantic. Ray Nance played trumpet and 
the rhythm section was completed by 
George Duvivier and Connie Kay. This 
was a swinging date on which the last 
title (“Blue Moon” as we remember) 
was entirely improvised. The sketches 
John had provided for the other two 
numbers acted primarily as frames for 
solo sequences. A little later, Riverside 
called Paul for a date with Nat Adderley 
and Wynton Kelly. He says it came off 
smocthly, several numbers being re- 
corded with only one take. On January 
5th, he led another combination for the 
English Lansdowne Series, this one con- 
sisting of himself and Harold Ashby 
(tenors), Sir Charles Thompson (piano), 
Aaron Bell (bass) and Jo Jones (drums). 
They cut Paul’s original, ‘London 
Broil”, Quincy Jones’ “Midnight Sun 
Never Sets”, Duke’s “Squeeze and 
“Out of Nowhere”. Later the same day, 
Ray Nance was added on trumpet and 
violin for “You Can Depend On Me”, 
“Jeep’s Blues”, “Blue Skies” and Kenny 
Graham’s “Swallowing the Blues”. The 
numbers were selected by Paul and 
Harold, the sketches were written by 
Kenny, and Paul added something fresh 
by playing guitar for the first time on 
records. 

Earlier, on December 13th, Lans- 
downe had made an album under the 
leadership of Booty Wood, who drove 
in from Dayton for the occasion— 
through the big storm for thirty hours. 
On the first session with Booty were 
Shorty Baker, Cue Porter, Paul Gon- 
salves, Roger Ramirez, Aaron Bell and 
Oliver Jackson. They recorded an 
original by Aaron called “Ohso” (a 
twisted memorial to Soho), one by 
Shorty called “Hang In There’, and two 
by the fertile Cue in collaboration with 
Shorty, “New Cambridge Blues” and 
“Easin’ On Down Piccadilly”. In the 
evening, the personnel changed, Paul 
and Shorty being replaced by Dickie 
Wells and Vic Dickenson, and Ram by 
Sir Charles Thompson. This fine body 
of men cut three arrangements by Booty. 
The first was of Tadd Dameron’s “Our 
Delight”, the other two of his own 
originals, “Snowstorm” and “Blues In 
Bones”. The originals were particularly 
fine vehicles for swinging bones and, if 
our impression is not mistaken, the solo 
by Dickie in the last will rank amongst 
his finest post-war efforts. For a com- 
plete contrast, they recorded Kenny 
Graham’s “Sunday”, a beautiful piece 
worthy of its title, especially within the 


meaning of the word, shall we say, five 
hundred years ago. The bones hush and 
sigh behind Cue’s singing line, while 
Sir Charles, having left the piano, plays 
the appropriate bells. “This number’s 
crazy,” said Cue after one run-through. 
The album as a whole will, we believe, 
prove a handsome showcase for Booty 
Wood’s trombone. The excellence of his 
plunger work is an altogether unexpec- 
ted bonus in jazz at this time. 


—744— 
THE WAY IT GOES 
“Tastes change, the taste of an indi- 
vidual in his own lifetime or the taste 


JACKIE ‘MOMS’ MABLEY 


of people in a decade or a century, and 
although this as it should be, we must 
not confuse the merely fashionable with 
the good. Style and content are above 
‘fashion’. 

“The classicists were followed by the 
romantics, the romantics by the 
moderns, and the moderns in turn by 
the neo-classicists and neo-romantics. 
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Each succeeding age retained part of the 
earlier and built upon it.” 
Alexander Hilsberg, 
conductor, The New Orleans 
Symphony Orchestra, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune, 
4.xii.60. 


—45— 
RECORDS 


Some very enjoyable records have re- 
cently appeared. Budd Johnson with 
The Four Brass Giants make very 
honourable music on Riverside RLP 
343. The giants are Clark Terry, Harry 
Edison, Nat Adderley and Ray Nance, 
and Budd has written some healthy, 
swinging ensembles for them, with 
plenty of space in between .for solos. 
Despite the instrumentation, there is no 
lack of variety. Nat plays cornet, all 
but one of Clark’s solos are on flugel- 
horn, and Ray takes up his beloved 
fiddle a couple of times. Budd’s sinewy, 
inventive tenor provides a constant con- 
trast. The monaural recording leaves a 
little to be desired. The brass lack a 
certain amount of presence, and the 
rhythm section (Tommy Flanagan or 
Jimmy Jones, Joe Benjamin and Herbie 
Lovelle) sounds at times somewhat 
diffused. Tommy Flanagan's solo in I'll 
Get By” is, fortunately, well recorded, 
for this is a pianist who tends to impress 
us more and more as a kind of Teddy 
Wilson of the 60s. 

Johnny Hodges rides again on “Blues 
a-plenty” (Verve MG V8358) with an 
excellent group that consists of Roy 
Eldridge, Vic Dickenson, Billy Stray- 
horn, Jimmy Woode and Sam Wood- 
yard. There is plenty of the expected 
easy-swinging blues, but in a more 
melodic vein, “Satin Doll” and Henry 
Remo’s beautiful “Don’t Take Your 
Love From Me” are given ravishing 
treatment by “the Lily Pons of the alto 
sax”, to use Bird’s description. Inciden- 
tally, we were talking to Charlie Mingus 
recently at a Birdland reception for 
some Germans who had won a Pepsi 
Cola (or was it Coca Cola) jazz com- 
petition Said Charlie, “If it hadn’t been 
for Johnny Hodges, there wouldn't have 
been any Charlie Parker.” (Before we 
left Birdland, we were wondering why 
those Cola companies don’t do some- 
thing for jazz in its native land, so many 
fine, littleeemployed musicians did we 
see there.) The notes on this album, as 
on several other recent Verves, are much 
above the average in style and content. 
They are by Benny Green, whom we 
quote: “Is it not the artist’s duty to keep 
abreast of the times? And the answer is 
an emphatic No. The artist’s duty is to 
preserve the homogeneity of his own 
style, and the experiences of the past 
twenty years have shown us, through 
Hodges’ two great contemporaries, 
Benny Carter and Coleman Hawkins, 
that any attempt to change musical gears 
at a late stage in one’s career usually 
costs a great deal in stylistic integra- 
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tion.” Revolutionary statements of this 
kind are not going to prove very palat- 
able in the Land of Progress, where tail 
fins, for instance, are now progressing 
steadily out of sight again on the auto- 
mobiles. By next year, you know, the 
pretty, skysweeping fins are going to 
look real square. 

Those who were captivated by Moms 
Mabley on the “Night At the Apollo” 
album should look out for “Moms 
Mabley Onstage” (Chess LP 1447). Re- 
corded at The Tivoli Theatre, Chicago, 
there are no holds barred on this one at 
all. Check over the bust development of 
any ladies present before playing the 
joke about the gent buying a bra for 
his wife. As Redd Foxx says in the 
notes, the important thing about Moms 
is her timing. She can tell the old one 
about Helen Hunt and make you laugh 
out loud, or the one about the guy out 
hunting who takes a pot-shot while pass- 
ing through a graveyard. The gun’s re- 
coil knocks him back into a newly dug 
grave. Some time later a wine-o comes 
by and hears this cat moaning, “It’s 
cold in here, it’s cold in here!” Says the 
wine-o, “You shouldn’t have kicked the 
dirt- off.” 

Count Basie’s new one is “Kansas 
City Suite” on Roulette R52056, a col- 
lection of ten originals by Benny Carter. 
It is wonderful to hear Benny's work in- 


terpreted by a band of this calibre again, 
but we have an odd feeling that these 
composition-arrangements stood more 
chance of being appreciated back in the 
days when they would have been issued 
two at a time on 78s. And we have to 
reiterate that we do not conform to the 
prevailing critical opinion about Basie’s 
band. It’s pointless making comparisons 
with his bands of other periods. The 
fact is that there is only one better band 
today. Section by section, and as an 
ensemble, it is admirable, and every 
man in it is a capable soloist (well, 
what if Freddie won't oblige?). Its 
material, moreover, is for the most part 
unpretentious and designed for swing- 
ing. In this set there’s some typical 
Carter writing for saxes, which is right 
up the alley of Marshall Royal, who 
leads his quintet adroitly. It seems to 
us, too, that Benny makes better use of 
the trombones as a section than Basie’s 
usual arrangers. Here and there Benny 
has introduced the flavour of the earlier 
band, and all in all this is a handsome 
and only slightly nostalgic testimonial 
to the jumping era of 12th Street and 
Pendergast. 

Prestige continues its estimable Blues- 
ville series with “Tasty Blues” by Little 
Brother Montgomery (1012) and “Slim’s 
Shout” by Sunnyland Slim (1016). The 
former, a rather plaintive singer, sounds 


miraculously unchanged, and his ac- 
companiment of bass and guitar is most 
appropriate. On “Tasty Blues” itself he 
comes on like a junior Hines. Slim, a 
more powerful singer, has “contem- 
porary” accompaniment in the shape of 
King Curtis on tenor and Robert Banks 
on organ. Scream about the latter, but 
the way some of these cats use the 
instrument it sounds no more than an 
extension of the harmonica. Personally, 
we prefer an accompaniment of the 
kind blues singers are accustomed to on 
the South Side to one “pure” and arti- 
ficial dreamed up by a folklorist. At his 
best here, Curtis gives a truer idea of 
his ability than on either of the albums 
under his own name. 

Cora Lee Day, on Roulette R52048, 
sounds and phrases uncannily like Billie 
Holiday at times, but she is much more 
of a jazz singer than most of the freaks 
foisted off on us in recent years. Her 
“Weeping Willow’ is too close to 
“Strange Fruit” for comfort, but on 
several other numbers (such as “I’m 
Gonna Laugh’) she creates a_ very 
sympathetic atmosphere. In the accom- 
paniment, Illinois Jacquet and Sweets 
have some fine moments, and Jerry 
Valentine’s writing for the reeds is 
warmly effective. 

For a single that shows the other side 

(continued on page 40) 


NAT HENTOFF 
jazz’s third stream 
JACK GELBER 


HERBERT GOLD 


BUDDY RICH 


a story by the author of the connection 


the day they got boston 


MARTIN WILLIAMS 
the best of the fifties 


jazz has to entertain ! 


WOODY HERMAN 
anniversary salute by bill coss 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES ON RECORD 


The Heritage label, run by Tony 
Standish, will not be unfamiliar to 
readers of Blues On Record. Issued in 
strictly limited numbers, these fine LP’s 
are rapidly becoming collector’s items. 
This is due, not so much to their rarity 
(each disc up to now has been sold with- 
in a few weeks of appearing) but to the 
extraordinarily high quality of the 
material; the first two issues were 
classics of their kind. 

The task of maintaining such a stan- 
dard must be extremely difficult. To 
follow the magnificent Snooks Eaglin 
LP could have been no easy task, and I 
feel that Tony is to be congratulated on 
having produced such an_ interesting 
record as Goin’ To California (Heritage 
HLP 1003). one side of which is de- 
voted to the work of Lowell Fulson, the 
other to various other southern artists 
who have, at one time or another, ap- 
peared in the West Coast cities of San 
Francisco and Oakland. One tends to 
overlook the West Coast of America 
when studying the blues, yet during 


World War II there was an extensive 
migration of workers from the Deep 
South, attracted by the high wages to 
be earned in various war jobs. Thus did 
the Southern rural blues find yet another 


‘home. It is to some of the blues men 


who made the journey west that this 
LP is devoted. 


The eight Lowell Fulson tracks are 
perhaps the best on the disc. Fulson was 
born in Tulsa, Oklahoma in 1921 and 
raised on an Indian reservation (he is 
part Indian on his father’s side). Besides 
being a good singer, Fulson is a fine 
guitarist, and at the time these sides 
were made (1946-48) he was at his peak. 
The extremely informative notes by 
Chris Strachwitz provide us with the 
information that “He(Lowell) has become 
more and more tied up with rock-and- 
roll shows and has lost much of his 
former character and identity”. It is to 
be hoped that it is merely a temporary 
falling off, for the blues can ill afford to 
lose such a fine artist as Fulson. Any- 


Telephone : 


The rediscovery of [961 


For over 25 years the Blues singer FRANCIS ‘SCRAPPER’ BLACK- 

WELL has walked apart, living in obscurity, playing for a few 

friends. Today, only on 77 Records, this giant of the Blues performs 

again, brilliantly, authentically. Your retailer can order 77-LA-12-4 
from:— 


CENTRAL RECORD DISTRIBUTORS LTD., 
10 Rathbone Place, London, W.1 
LANgham 0781 


way, there is little trace of a “‘sell-out” to 
Tin Pan Alley on any of the tracks 
here. San Francisco Blues is a charming 
composition and makes a most suitable 


opening. 


“Case packed, trunks already gone, 

Goin’ to San Francisco, going to 
make it my home, 

Yes, San Francisco, please make 
room for me, 

Well. I'm goin’ to San Francisco 
if I have to crawl on my knees”. 


Three O'Clock Blues is a blues of 
lost love. similar to many such songs, 
but Lowell makes it sound fresh. There 
is some wonderful single string guitar 
work on both the titles I have men- 
tioned. I’m Wild Ahout You and Don't 
Be So Evil are good blues, the theme 
of the former is again quite common- 
place, but Fulson manages to lift the 
whole thing bv the sensitivity of his 
performance. The latter is a fastish 
rocking blues with fine piano by J. R. 
Russell and good guitar from Fulson. 
Prison Bound is a very slow and ex- 
tremely moving blues, sung with great 
feeling (“My burden is heavy and my 
heart is feeling low/I Bet I'll be in this 
old prison till my hair turns white as 
snow”) and of all the Fulson tracks is 
the most rural in character. My Baby 
Left Me is another blues about disap- 
pointed love, while Double Trouble 
and Storming and Raining are fine per- 
formances which leave little to be de- 
sired. These tracks are all typical ex- 
amples of the semi-rural, semi-urban 
blues and they prove what a living force 
these songs are, be they ancient or 
modern. To try and classify such 
material into tight pigeon holes is 
rather senseless. Amateur guitarists will 
be delighted with all the solos. 

Side two features a number of 
singers of varying quality. Mercury 
Boogie by K. C. Douglas (from Jack- 
son, Mississippi) is good folky stuff with 
some fine harmonica by Sidney Maiden. 
Douglas is an average country singer 
and the track is a good example 
of the small blues bands which have 
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always been so popular with the 
southern Negro. Eclipse Of The Sun is 
by the same little group (consisting of 
electric guitar, harmonica, guitar and 
drums) but this time featuring Maiden 
as a singer as well as a harmonica 
player of great ability. This is a most 
original blues with interesting lyrics and 
I find Maiden a much better singer than 
Douglas. The next band is outstanding 
by even the highest standards. Willie B. 
Huff (Beggar Man Blues) is a girl with 
a tremendous voice. All the notes can 
tell us is that she appeared one day, cut 
4 sides (of which this is one), and then 
disappeared. That she has been “lost” 
since this date is most regrettable and I 
hope that Chris Strachwitz will do his 
best to locate this fine artist. Mercy 
Dee Walton is famous for his blues, One 
Room Country Shack, which Mose 
Allison recorded, his version having 
been issued here by Esquire. Dee proves 
himself to be a very good singer and an 
even better composer. Mercy Dee came 
originally from Texas, but has spent 
much of his life in California. He was 
last heard of in Stockton. This is another 
singér-pianist who ought to record more 
and it is hard to understand why such 
men are so neglected. It is even more 
incredible in the case of Walton, for 
One Room Country Shack was a juke 
box success. Why then did he suddenly 
disappear? 


The remaining titles consist of one 
track by Johnny Fuller (Train, Train), 
an only average singer on this showing, 
who has also recorded some spirituals 
(to be released by Heritage at a later 
date), New Worried Life Blues by 
Thunder Smith; Water Coast Blues by 
“Rocky Mountain” and Thunder's 
Boogie, a piano solo by Thunder Smith. 
Smith, who partnered Lightnin’ Hop- 
kins on some of his early recordings, 
is not the greatest singer I have ever 
heard, nor is he one of the great 
pianists. Nevertheless, it is good to hear 
yet another Texas bluesman. “Rocky 
Mountain” Stoneham is accompanied by 
Smith on piano and is a better singer— 
in fact he is as good as anyone on side 
two, and Thunder gives him fine back- 
ing. In short—another excellent issue 
that should be added to all blues 
collections. 

i have little space left to review an- 
other magnificent LP. 


The latest on Dobell’s “77” label will 
need little recommendation from me. 
Biues Before Sunrise by Francis “Scrap- 
per’ Blackwell (77-LA-12-4) will be 
bought by everyone who is a genuine 
blues collector. Scrapper was the other 
half of the greatest blues partnerships— 
Leroy Carr and Scrapper Blackwell. On 
almost every disc Carr made, Black- 


well’s guitar can be heard. As a blues 
accompanist, and at times, a second 
voice, he added considerably to them 
all. At the end, when the two men 
quarrelled, Scrapper cut some sides on 
his own, but these are extremely rare 
and there cannot be many who have 
them. Now, for the first time in twenty- 
five years, Blackwell is back in the re- 
cording studio. It is a welcome return. 
His voice has altered, it is weaker, but 
he has lost none of his feeling for the 
blues. There is still the same _ infinite 
sadness which was so typical of Leroy’s 
work. 

On this LP Scrapper can be heard 
singing many of the songs which the 
two men wrote together, and Blues Be- 
fore Sunrise, Shady Lane Blues are two 
particularly moving performances. 

No Good Woman and Sally-In The- 
Alley (actually written about a woman 
Scrapper knew) are re-makes—Black- 
well cut these for Decca after the quar- 
rel with Leroy and they were issued 
under the name of Frankie Black. The 
new versions are equally as good. The 
guitar solos (E Blues, Soft Blues, Blues in 
Whistling) are perfect examples of blues 
guitar, while the piano solo (How Long 
Blues) proves Scrapper’s admiration for 
his late partner. There are two new 
blues included in the collection; Leaving 
You Blues and Back Step Blues, both 
up to the high standard of the rest of 
the tracks. 


Leadbelly, Woody Guthrie 


Voices considered long muted are heard again in never-before-issued tracks 
FC 7533 Negro Folksongs for young people—Leadbelly and his |2-stringer 
FH 5485 Woody Guthrie sings his own Ballads of Sacco and Vansetti 

Four great discs from Memphis Slim 
FG 3524 Memphis Slim and the Real Boogie Woogie 
FG 3535 Memphis Slim and the Real Honky Tonk 
FA 2350 Memphis Slim, Willie Dixon and Pete Seeger at the Village Gate 
FA 2385 Songs of Memphis Slim and Willie Dixon 

Frederic Ramsey Jnr’s monumental Music of the South series is now 
completed with: 
FA 2659 Been Here and Gone—Eureka Brass Band, Scott Dunbar etc. 


Folkways from 


Collet’s 


70 New Oxford Street, 
London W.C.I 
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FRANK DUTTON 


251. Library of Congress 


Pekka Gronow of Helsinki has ac- 
quired several very interesting LPs is- 
sued by the Music Division of the 
Library of Congress in Washington, 
D.C. It would appear that many of the 
original 78 r.p.m. items in the Archive 
of Folk Song department are being re- 
issued in 12” LP form, and Pekka 
Gronow details these sets:—‘“‘Afro- 
American Spirituals, Work Songs and 
Ballads” on AAFS L3, “Afro-American 
Blues and Game Songs” (AAFS L4) and 
“Negro Work Songs and Calls’ (AAFS 
L8). The recordings date from 1933-41 
and were made by John A. and Alan 
Lomax; many of them are quoted in 
Rudi Blesh’s book “Shining Trumpets”. 

Mr. Gronow also enquires about 
“Negro Religious Songs and Services” 
(AAFS L10). Thanks to a 1959 cata- 
logue of folk music supplied by the 
Library of Congress, I am able to pro- 
vide details :— 

(Side A) Do, Lord, Remember Me— 
sung by Jimmy Strothers and Joe Lee, 
with banjo. 

House Done Built Without Hands and 

Oh, the Lamb of God, the Lord Done 

Sanctfied Me—both sung by Joe Lee. 

We Are Almost Down to the Shore 

—sung by Jimmy Strothers, with 

banjo. 

Shine Like a Star in the Morning— 

sung by Joe Lee. 

(Recorded at the State Farm, 
Virginia in 1936 by John A. Lomax 
and Harold Spivacke) 

Ain’t No Grave Can Hold My Body 

Down—sung by Bozie Sturdivant. 

(Recorded at Silent Grove Baptist 
Church, Clarksdale, Mississippi in 
1942 by Alan Lomax and Lewis 
Jones) 

Down on Me and Certainly, Lord— 

both sung by Dock Reed. 

(Recorded at Livingston, Alabama 
in 1940 by John A. and Ruby T. 


Lomax) 
The Man of Calvary (Easter Day 
Service) — spoken by _ Sin-Killer 


Griffin, with congregational responses 
and singing. 


ORMATION 


(Side B) Wasn't That a Mighty Storm— 
sung by Sin-Killer Griffin and con- 
gregation. 

(Recorded at Darrington State 
Farm, Sandy Point, Texas in 1934 
by John A. Lomax) 

Holy Babe—sung by Kelly Pace, 

Aaron Brown, Joe Green, Matthew 

Johnson and Paul Hayes. 

(Recorded at Cumins State Farm, 
Gould, Arkansas in 1942 by John 
A. and Ruby T. Lomax) 

Meet Me in Jerusalem, When I Lay 

My Burden Down, In New Jerusalem 

and Steal Away—all sung by Turner 

Junior Johnson, with harmonica. 

(Recorded at Clarksdale, Mississippi 
in 1942 by Alan Lomax and Lewis 
Jones) 

These items are also issued on five 
78 r.p.m. records, AAFS 46-50. The 
Library of Congress catalogue of folk 
music lists no less than 107 discs (78 
r.p.m.) covering 341 titles and 53 discs 
(334 r.p.m.) covering 807 titles; it in- 
cludes recordings of genuine Western, 
Red Indian and South American folk 
music, and is an entirely fascinating 
document. 


252. Junk Shop Strut 


R. Counter of Harrow has junked 
Imperial 2309. This is Sing You Sinners 
(1805) by the Missouri Jazz Band, and 
is of 1930 vintage. Arthur Gainsbury’s 
excellent “Guide for Junkshoppers” 
(when are we going to see the new 
edition, Arthur?) says that this is a re- 
issue from Perfect 15283 and features 
Mannie Klein (tpt), Tommy Dorsey 
(tbn) and Jimmy Dorsey (alto/clt). Can 
anyone provide more concrete informa- 
tion? Mr. Counter lists the instrufhenta- 


tion as trumpet, trombone, clarinet, sax, 


piano, tuba and drums. 
253. Tell ‘Em About Me 


Needless to say, the subject is Jimmy 
Yancey, and Peter Evans of Montreal 
raises a query concerning the origin of 
two titles on Guilde du Jazz J1023. He 
lists the original 78 r.p.m. issues for 
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six titles, but the remaining two are 
mysteries :— 
Yancey Special 

Jimmy Yancey (p solo) Session 12-001 
White Sox Stomp 

(“Sounds like Jimmy”, says Peter) ? 
Everybody's Rag 

Alonzo Yancey (p solo) Session 10-015 
How Long Blues 

Jimmy Yancey (p solo) Session 12-003 
Pallet on the Floor 

Mama Yancey (vcl) Jimmy Yancey 

(p) Session 12-003 
Shave ’Em Dry 

Jimmy Yancey (p solo) Session 12-005 
Eternal Blues 

Jimmy Yancey (p solo) Session 12-001 
I Received a Letter 

Jimmy Yancey (p solo) ? 

This album is titled “An Evening with 
the Yanceys”. It was scheduled for 
issue in America on Pax 6012, but was 
apparently never released on that label. 
It is possible that White Sox Stomp and 
I Received a Letter are retitles, but 
Letter is evidently not a retitle for 
Death Letter Blues (Pax 6011, Jazztone 
J1224), because the latter has Jimmy 
singing as well as playing piano. Per- 
haps these are previously unissued 
alternate takes? 


254. Ray Ventura 


Harold Flasker sends some informa- 
tion on Ray Ventura and his Collegians, 
with reference to their 1932 London 
visit and subsequent recordings for 
Decca. He mentions that Hilton R. 
Schleman (in that pioneer discography 
“Rhythm on Record”, page 251) quotes 
bass-saxist Spencer Clark as being with 
the Ventura band during their London 
stay. Mr. Flasker says this is com- 
pletely incorrect—the only American in- 
strumentalist with Ventura during this 
period was one M. Russel Goudey. 
Although Spencer Clark had recorded 
with Ventura in 1929, he was not a per- 
manent member of the band, and more- 
over left France for the States in 
January 1931. Goudey played and 
arranged for Lud Gluskin on the Con- 

(continued on page 40) 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


MY GOOD OLD GOOD ONES VOL. 1: 

(a) Once In A While; (b) Fireworks—(b) My 
Monday Date; (c) You Made Me Love You 
(Fontana TFE 17298. EP. 12s. 3d.) 

VOL. 2: 
(d) Beau Koo Jack; (d) No One Else But You— 
(d) Save it Pretty Mama; (e) Kneedrops 


(Fontana TFE 17302. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Although the sleeve states that none of 
these have been issued in LP form, the 
last title on Volume One is part of a 
Fontana long player, and three of the 
others have been issued before on EPs. 
They are nevertheless very valuable re- 
issues, as all eight titles find Louis at 
his wonderful best. Dodds demonstrates 
why he has always been the ace clarinet- 
tist in the traditional field on “Once In 
A While” and “Made Me Love You”, 
and Ory makes up the perfect line, play- 
ing with astonishing force. “Fireworks” 
and “Monday Date’ have a somewhat 
different sound. Pops had switched to 
trumpet, Hines had arrived on the scene 
and a drummer was included. This is my 
favourite of all the recorded “Monday 
Dates”. The three titles from Dec. Sth 
are again splendid examples of the bud- 
ding Louis. Hines’ piano is a revelation, 
and Don Redman had joined the group, 
his alto playing in those days being very 
advanced. No real jazz record collection 
can afford to be without these two. 


S.T. 


(a) Armstrong (cnt/vcl); Kid Ory (tbn); 
Johnny Dodds (cit); Lil Armstrong (p); Johnny 
St. Cyr (bjo); Lonnie Johnson (g). 10/12/27. 

(b) Armstrong (tpt/vcl); Fred Robinson (tbn); 
Jimmy Strong (clit/ten); Earl Hines (p); Mancy 
Cara (bjo/g); Zutty Singleton (d). 27/6/28. 

(c) Armstrong (cnt); John Thomas (tbn); Dodds 
(cle); Lil Armstrong (p); St. Cyr (bjo). 27/11/26 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


(d) Armstrong (tpt); Fred Robinson (tbn); 
Strong (cit/ten); Don Redman (alt). 
(e) Same (b). 5/7/28. 


CHRIS BARBER 


IN COPENHAGEN: 

Market Street Stomp; Soudan; Beautiful Dreamer 

(244 min.) —Going To Town; Blue Turning Grey 

Over You; Margie; Rent Party Blues; High Society 
(25 min.) 

(Columbia SCX 3342 Stereo 12inLP. 34s. 1d.) 

THE VERY BEST OF BARBER. VOL. 6: 

(a) Olga; (b) Majorca—(c) When You And 1 
Were Young, Maggie; (d) Dixie Cinderella 
(Pye NJE 1078. EP. 12s. 3d.) 

The LP was recorded live at a concert, 
and in common with most such perfor- 
mances, contains plenty of atmosphere, 
if little else. The drummer forces the 
tempo on most of the tracks and 
although the general excitement is in- 
creased, it is done at the expense of 
musicianship. Halcox’ trumpet work 
stands out alone on every track. He 
plays in tune, shows a fine individual 
approach, and gives punch to the en- 
sembles as a real class trumpet player 
should—here is a musician who would 
grace any traditional band playing to- 
day. “Margie” is a quite pleasant solo by 
Barber, and the ebullient Sunshine plays 
in his own pretty fashion on “Blue” and 
“High Society”. “Soudan”, a dreary tune, 
contains one of the longest and most 
meaningless drum solos I have ever 

heard. 

In some ways the EP is a better re- 
cord, for although Halcox had not 
reached the standard he has attained 
today, the rhythm is much tighter and 
the group as a whole evince more en- 
thusiasm for the job in hand. 

S.T. 

LP. Pat Halcox (tpt); Chris Barber (tbn); 
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KENNEDY BROWN: 


RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


Monty Sunshine (clit); Dick Smith (bs); Eddie 
Smith (bjo); Graham Burbidge (d). K.B. Hall, 
Copenhagen, 1/3/60. 

(a) Same as for LP, except Ron Bowden re- 
places Burbidge. London, 26/8/57. 

(b) Same as LP. Brighton, 1/3/58. 

(c) Sunshine, Smith, Smith and Bowden. Lon- 
don, 26/8/57. 

(d) Barber, Halcox, Sunshine, Lonnie Donegan 
(bjo); Micky Ashman (bs); Ron Bowden (4d). 
London, 1955. 


COUNT BASIE 


NOT NOW, I'LL TELL YOU WHEN: 

Not Now, I'll Tell You When; Rare Butterfly; 

Back To The Apple; Ol’ Man River (18 min.)— 

Mama’s Talking Soft; The Daily Jump; Blue On 

Blue; Swinging At The Waldorf; Sweet And Purty 
(19 min.) 


(Columbia SCX 3356 stereo. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This is the best Basie record we have 
had for some time. For the most part 
the band seem to have gone back to their 
old formula of “let’s play the blues and 
let’s make ’em swing”, and the routine 
pays dividends. A couple of tracks, 
“Back To The Apple” and “Daily Jump” 
even bring to memory the great 1930 
band, both being real vintage swingers. 
The later piece is by Freddy Greene, no 
mean swinger himself, and the band kick 
it along with gusto—solo space being re- 
served for Frank Foster and the depen- 
dable Joe Newman. “Apple” is by Basie 
himself, and sounds like it. It is a fine 
rhythmic excursion for some jumpy en- 
sembles, with Newman again soloing and 
Eddie Jones acting as a strong pivot. 
Jones E. is gain to be heard on “Mama’s 
Talking Soft”, an arrangement by Jones 
T. This is somewhat out of the usual 
Basie run of tunes, and it sounds fine in 
its new setting. It was written for a 
Broadway show, discarded, and finally 
rescued by Thad. 
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REVIEWS 


MICHAEL SHERA: 


Wess wrote “Blue On Blue” and ‘“Wal- 
dorf”. Coker is heard on the former, but 
it is the ensembles on both these that 
catch the attention. “Sweet & Purty”, 
may well turn into another favourite 
such as “Lil Darlin’”’. It is a fine melody 
and this band always sound beautifully 
balanced when playing at this easy- 
paced tempo. The muted brass passages 
are wonderfully controlled on this track. 
Basie’s piano is as tastefully 
crisp as it ever was, and the rhythm sec- 
tion is still any band leader’s dream. 
You can forget “Ol’ Man River”, a 
tasteless flag waver which is all right as 


TONY STANDISH: 


a concert climax, but doesn’t come off 
on record. 

Thad Jones, Joe Newman, George Cohen, 
Snookie Young (tpts); Al Grey, Henry Coker, 
Benny Powell (tbns); Frank Foster, Frank Wess, 
Billy Mitchell, Marshall Royal, Charlie Fowlkes 
(reeds); Freddy Greene (g); Eddie Jones (bs); 
Sonny Payne (d); Count Basie (p). New York 
June, 1960. 


ACKER BILK 
Buona Sera—Corrine, Corrina 
(Columbia 45-DB-4544. 45 sp. 6s.) 


Jazz, like any art, has its snobs, which 
is the main reason why most reviews of 


PETER TANNER: 


Kennedy Brown Bill Evans 


Michael Shera Bill Evans 


Peter Tanner Billie Holiday 


Gerald Lascelles Billie Holiday 


IL Sinclair Traill Wally Rose 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Little Brother Montgomery 
Columbia 33SX 1289 = *** 


Riverside 12-29] **** 
HMV CLP 1414 **** 
Riverside 12-291 **** 


Tony Standish Little Brother Montgomery 
Columbia 33SX 1289 = *** 


HMV CLP 1414 
Vogue LAG 12242 ***** 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


“trad” records are so ful! of condescen- 
sion: “Actually, it’s not too bad, if you 
like that sort of thing” and “One has to 
admit the (poor, misguided) chap is sin- 
cere’. One critic who writes this sort 
of guff champions Ornette Coleman; an- 
other doesn’t approve of Bo Diddley. So 
we know the type of person we're deal- 
ing with. 

The trouble with Trad, of course, is 
that it’s played mainly by youngish 
people and liked by people of all ages, 
and the Cultured Ones like to think of 
themselves as a cut above the Great 
Unwashed—and their noisy troubadours, 
one of whom is Acker Bilk. 

If these tracks are representative of 
what Acker’s “new” band can do then he 
can safely ignore the lofty dismissals of 
his art. The raggedness that has marred 
recent LPs has greatly diminished, par- 
ticularly in the rhythm, which fairly 
leaps on “Sera”. Stan Greig’s cagey, 
R & B-influenced piano and Colin 
Smith’s taut trumpet playing seem to 
have smoothed the rough spots, enabling 
the band to achieve that delicate and 
desirable balance between individual and 
group effort. Acker plays the blues over 
a subdued rhythm, with the banjo well 
off mike—a revolutionary innovation. 
The reverse begins with clarinet over 
Latin beat and erupts into rocking en- 
semble; Acker sings pleasantly—he’s at 
least as good as Wingy—and Smith leads 
the way into a romping finale. 

The recording is excellent, although 
the volume subsides noticeably after the 
vocal on “Sera”. 


TS. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


DAVE BRUBECK 


BERNSTEIN PLAYS BRUBECK PLAYS BERNSTEIN: 
(a) Dialogues For Jazz Combo and Orchestra 
Allegro; Andante-Ballad; Adagio-Ballad; Allegro- 
Blues) (22 min.)—(b) Maria; 1! Feel Pretty; 
Somewhere; Tonight; (c) A Quiet Girl (184 min.) 

(Fontana TFL 5114. STFL 542. 12inLP. 

35s. 94d.) 

DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET—BASIN STREET: 

Races; Shortnin’ Bread—Basin Street 
Blues; Old Man River 


(Fontana TFE 17303. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Side One of the LP is a composition 
by Dave Brubeck’s brother Howard, 
played by the Brubeck Quartet and the 
New York Philharmonic conducted by 
Leonard Bernstein. Although the liner 
notes do not say so, presumably it was 
written specifically for the Quartet— 
one cannot imagine the Jazz Messengers 
fitting in so well with Bernstein’s straight 
musicians! The basic outline of each 
movement is the same: an introductory 
theme stated either by the Orchestra or 
a member of the Quartet; improvisations 
by alto and/or piano, usually with string 
backing; and a final orchestral part 
restating the original theme. The result 
is a monumental exercise in boredom. 

The second side is better, with the 
Quartet giving a run-through of four 
of Leonard Bernstein’s tunes from the 
score of “West Side Story”, whilst on the 
fifth track Brubeck plays “A Quiet 
Girl” from “Wonderful Town”, with 
bass and drums only. Even by Brubeck’s 
standards this is very routine impro- 
visation. The stereo recording is finely 
separated. 

“Camptown Races” is mainly a feature 
for Brubeck’s piano playing, whilst 
“Basin Street Blues” also includes 
some typically genteel, whimsical alto 
from Desmond. Morello and Wright take 
up most of the solo space on “Bread” 
and “River” respectively. Nothing par- 
ticularly stimulating happens here, but 
at least the drum feature does not go on 
long enough to get boring. 

M.S. 


(a) Paul Desmond (alt); Dave Brubeck (p); 
Gene Wright (bs); Joe Morello (d); with New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Leonard 
Bernstein. 

(b) As for (a), but New York Philharmonic 
omitted. (c) As for (b), but Paul Desmond omit- 
ted. 
EP. Paul Desmond (alt); Dave Brubeck (p); 
Gene Wright (bs); Joe Morello (d). New York 
City, 22 & 23 April, 1959. 


ARNETT COBB/EDDIE ‘LOCKJAW’ 
DAVIS 


BLOW ARNETT, BLOW: 

When 1! Grow Too Old To Dream; Go Power; 

Dutch Kitchen Bounce (15 min.)—Go Red, Go; 
The Eely One; The Fluke (20 min.) 


(Esquire 32-114. 12inLP. 37s. 9}d.) 


This is some more of that real he-man 
music—rough, tough, but full of guts 
and swing. It is, I suppose, dance music 
and for jiving purposes it must be hell- 
perfect; it compells the feet to 


move. The two tenors are both from the 
same school of thought and if criticism 
is to be levelled at this record at all, it 
must be on the score that another horn 
of a different tone calibre would have 
broken up the sound to some extent and 
provided light relief. It is, however, 
wonderful stuff to shave to in the morn- 
ing. e 
Ira Gitler’s sleeve notes are splendid! 
Writing of “The Fluke,” he says... 
“which must be named for the fish since 
its swing and zest is not accidental”. As 
a keen fisherman I havn’t the slightest 
idea what he means. No fluke I ever 
caught, whether by fluke or accident, 
ever had either swing or zest. Perhaps it 
has something to do with this new sole 
music they are all talking about? 


Arnett Cobb, Eddie Lockjaw Davis (tens); 
Strethen Davis (org); George Duvivier (bs); Ar- 
thur Edgehill (d). 9/1/59. 


BOB CROSBY 


BOB CROSBY’S GREAT HITS: 

(a) South Rampart Street Parade; (a) Honky 
Tonk Train; (b) March Of The Bob Cats; (a) 
Little Rock Getaway; (c) What’s New; (b) 
Washington & Lee Swing (19 min.)—(a) Big 
Noise From Winnetka; (a) Yancey Special; (b) 
Muskrat Ramble; (c) Boogie Woogie Maxixe; (a) 
Gin Mill Blues; (c) Sugar Foot Stomp (18 min.) 


(London SAH-D 6105 stereo. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Good reproductions of the old Bob 
Crosby scores, finely recorded and played 
with spirit and an obvious affection for 
the originals. The Bobcats only play 
three numbers, although the sleeve would 
have you believe otherwise, and on the 
other tracks the old band arrangements 
have been followed pretty closely. Fun- 
nily enough it is the pianists who come 
out on top. Billy Maxted plays four of 
Bob Zurke’s old features (“Honky Tonk 
Train”, “Yancey Special”, “Gin Mill 
Blues”, “Little Rock Getaway”) with tre- 
mendous zest, and Stan Wrightsman 
makes a_ splendid job of “Boogie 
Maxixe”. 

The brass have been well chosen and 
they play very well together, showing 
plenty of attack. Yank Lawson plays 
finely on “Sugar Foot Stomp” and the 
ever dependable Eddie Miller sounds 
good on “Little Rock” and “Muskrat 
Ramble”. 

Not quite as good as the originals, but 
not far off. 

S.T. 

(a) Conrad Gozzo, Frank Beach, John Best, 
Mickey Mangano (tpts); Moe Schneider, Si Zent- 
ner, Joe Howard (tbns); Matty Matlock (clit/ 
alt); Eddie Miller, Babe Russin (tens); Charles 
Gentry (bari); Billy Maxted (p); Nappy Lamare 
(g); Bob Haggart (bs); Ray Bauduc (d). 

(b) John Best (tpt); Conrad Gozzo (tbn); 
Matty Matlock (alt); Eddie Miller (ten); Stan 
Wrightsman (p); George Van Eps (g); Morty 
Cobb (bs); Jack Sperling (d). 

(c) Gozzo, Beach, Best Mangano (tpts); 
Schneider, Howard, Warren Smith (tbns); Mat- 
lock, Philip Sobel (clt/alt); Miller, Russin (tens); 
Butch Stone (bari); Wrightsman (p); Corb (bs); 
Eps (g); Sperling 
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MILES DAVIS 


MILES DAVIS SEXTET—ON GREEN DOLPHIN 
STREET: 
On Green Dolphin Street—Pt 1 and Pt 2 
(Fontana TFE 17320. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


In 1960, there was an unprecedented 
spate of Miles Davis albums, nearly all 
outstanding. Inevitably, some _ ten- 
ded to be overlooked, and this EP is an 
extract from one such—‘Jazz Track” & 
“Lift To The Scaffold” (Fontana TFL 
5081). It is a great pity that this out- 
standing sextet was represented on record 
by only a handful of performances, for 
all are very fine, and this record has 
been one of my favourites, due mainly 
to the outstanding performance of Bill 
Evans. Another point in this record’s 
favour is that the tune formed the basis 
for one of Miles’ best solos on his re- 
cent tour, and concert-goers might like to 
have it as a memento. Nevertheless, I 
would advise all who can afford it to 
buy the LP. 

MS. 

Miles Davis (tpt); Cannonball Adderley (alt); 
John Coltrane (ten); Bill Evans (p); Paul Cham- 
bers (bs); Philly Joe Jones (d). N.Y.C., 26 
May, 1958. 


DOWN BEAT INTERNATIONAL 
CRITICS POLL 


THE WINNERS: 

(a) Happy Anatomy; (b) Freddie Freeloader; (c) 
Pussy Cat Dues; (d) Little Susie; (e) It’s A 
Sin To Tell A Lie; (f) What Is There To Say 
(23 min.)—(g) Blue Trombone—Part 2; (h) 
U.M.M.G.; (i) Sidewinner; (j) ’Round Mid- 
night; (k) Man We're (1) Moanin’ (22 

min. 


(Philips BBL 7430, SBBL 600. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


I suppose a number of people must 
take polls seriously. After all, they do 
represent a sort of milestone on the road, 
and the historians can always come back 
in twenty years time and make us 
wrinkle our serious brows once again 
over this alarming music. One is always 
rather dubious about these mixed-up 
records—whether they are selected by 
poll, by the dictates of the record com- 
panies surplus stock, or by contract com- 
mitments. 

There is something for everyone here 
—so long as your taste has been formed, 
or at least strongly influenced, during the 
fifties. The oldest sounding item is the 
Jimmy Rushing vocal with a_ strong 
mainstream group, but there is a fairly 
consistent reminder of the blues roots 
from a number of sources. Charie Min- 
gus, if you care for soul-searching, Ray 
Bryant if you want the current rave (laid 
on just a little thick, here), both Adder- 
ley Brothers, Gerry Mulligan’s best 
group (the quartet with Art Farmer), the 
perennial Duke, Dizzy, and Miles Davis. 

If this should be genuinely representa- 
tive of the best of the almost current jazz 
jazz scene, one can quarrel with a few 
choices and lament the exclusion of 
more. I like Jon Hendricks on his own, 


. 
S.T. 
: 
‘ 
i 
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but not with the rest of that curious trio; 
the Hamp track is not representative of 
his best, which is shouting big band 
stuff; Coltrane needs his own group, and 
in any case has not eclipsed Sonny Rol- 
lins, who ought to be in somewhere. And 
so on. 

The highlights are entirely one’s own 
choice. For me, Miles, Mulligan, Jay 
Jay make the record good but certainly 
not memorable. 

GB. 


(a) Duke Ellington and his Orch.; (b) Miles 
Davis Group; (c) Charlie Mingus and his Jazz 
Group; (d) Ray Bryant Trio; (e) Jimmy Rushing 
and his Orch.; (f) Gerry Mulligan Quartet; (g) 
Jay Jay Johnson Quartet; (h) Dizzy Gillespie 
with Duke Ellington Orch.; (i) Nat Adderley with 
Jay Jay Johnson Sextet; (j) Lionel Hampton Quin- 
tet; (k) Tommy Wolk Quartet; (1) Lambert, 
Heindricks and Ross. 


DUKE ELLINGTON & JOHNNY 
HODGES 


PLAY THE BLUES: 
Beale Street Blues—Loveless Love 


(HMV 7EG 8633. EP. 13s. 4d.) 


A couple of good—but not the best— 
tracks from the “Back To Back” LP. The 
most imposing solos come from Harry- 
Edison — and from Hodges, when the 
mask of blandness slips and we are 
allowed a glimpse of the Bechet-influ- 
enced jazz musician underneath. Duke 
himself sounds quite uncomfortable dur- 
ing his solos, particularly on “Love”, but 
he is an effective member of a swinging, 
workmanlike rhythm section. 

Not recommended while the LP is 
around: most EPs taken from LPs are 
for dabblers only. 

TS. 


Harry Edison (tpt); Johnny Hodges (alt); Les 
Spann (gtr); Duke Ellington (p); Jo Jones (d); 
Sam Jones (bs). 20/2/59. 


EILEEN FARRELL 


I'VE GOT A RIGHT TO SING THE BLUES: 

Blues In The Night; I’m Old Fashioned; Supper 

Time; Looking For A Boy; Glad To Be Unhappy; 

On The Sunny Side Of The Street (184 min.)— 

Old Devil Moon; He Was Too Good To Me; Ten 

Cents A Dance; Ev’rytime; September Song; |! 
Gotta Right To Sing The Blues (16 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7421. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


This is Eileen Farrell’s (a concert and 
opera singer) first essay into the pop 
field, and is, on the whole, a very happy 
debut. Possessor of a magnificent voice, 
she is obviously no stranger to jazz 
phrasing, and has a real feeling for the 
music. Like Ella she exhibits wonder- 
ful control and diction, but never dis- 
plays her technique merely for the 
sake of it, all the songs here being 
treated strictly on their merits. 

I particularly like the swinging version 
of “Sunny Side”, whilst the phrasing for 
“Blues In The Night” is adventurous and 
attractive. A naturally great singer with 
a true perception for jazz. The accom- 


paniment, by an orchestra led by Luther 
Henderson, is satisfactory and tasteful. 


S.T. 


BILL EVANS 


EVERYBODY DIGS BILL EVANS: 
Minority; Young And Foolish; Lucky To Be Me; 
Night And Day; Epilogue (22} min. )—Tenderly; 
Peace Piece; What Is There To Say?; Oleo; 
Epilogue (194 min.) 
(Riverside RLP 12-291. 12inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


This is a record that grows on you 
with each successive hearing. Except on 
the up-tempo tunes, when Evans swings 
quite freely, he is not an easy pianist to 
sort out at one listening. He obviously 
has tremendous harmonic perception and 
a remarkably inventive turn of mind, 
but he rummages around so much on 
such ballads as “Young and Foolish” and 
“What Is There to Say” that one won- 
ders if he has not lost his way in his 
explorations. On some tracks one feels 
a more positive rhythm would help make 
him into a more completely satisfying 
jazz pianist, but his melodic structures 
always hold the interest. 

“Night and Day” and “Oleo” are my 
two favourite tracks, with his own 
“Peace Piece” following them very 
closely. This is a thoughtful, harmonious 
composition that takes one back to those 
shadowy piano pieces as played by Bix 
Beiderbecke. 


Sam Jones (bass) and Philly Joe Jones 
(drums) provide an unobtrusive and sym- 
pathetic background. They do not play 
on “Lucky To Be Me”, “Peace Piece” 
and “Epilogue”. 

S.T. 


JACK ELLIOTT 


RAMBLING JACK ELLIOTT SINGS: 

Do-Re-Me; Dead Or Alive; Grand Coulee Dam; 

Dust Storm Disaster; | Aint Got No Home; So 

Long; Its Been Good To Know You (19 min. )— 

TY For Texas; Waiting For A Train; Jimmy The 

Kid; The Queen Of My Heart; In The Jailhouse 
Now; Whipping The Old T.B. (18} min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1291. I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


Perhaps there is some point in singing 
other people’s songs—particularly if you 
are short of your own, or have a great 
respect for them and their work. But 
when it is done in deliberate fashion and 
there is an attempt to put together a col- 
lection which is modelled on the singing 
of some other performer, it requires a 
real comparison of the two and denrands 
serious criticism. 

Woody Guthrie’s greatest quality is 
his completely convincing air of relaxa- 
tion. He is the lean stranger with no lug- 
gage and nothing in his pocket, who will 
stay as long as he wants to, and then 
move along. His timing always was mas- 
terly. He sang for taciturn people who 
had their own stilted dignity. The true 
measure of Woody Guthrie’s gift is 
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shown in the songs he recorded for 
children. Very much the same is true 
of Leadbelly. A couple of lines sung by 
either of these men reaches you at once. 


Jack Elliott does a reasonable job of 
interpreting the Guthrie songs on the 
first side of this record. He does not have 
the timing, there is more bounce in his 
voice, his guitar moves about nicely, 
there is no deep seriousness. It is the 
difference between the hard thirties and 
the complacent fifties. 


Serious collectors have not bothered 
quite so much with Jimmie Rodgers as 
they have with Guthrie and a number of 
other singers. His records sold in very 
large numbers. That never made them 
any the less valuable or worthwhile. He 
was one of the very first “‘poor-white” 
singers, the same who have nearly con- 
quered the popular culture of the West 
in recent years. His greatest single 
quality was the tremendous melancholy 
which underlay everything he ever did. 


Jack Elliott cannot make much of a 
job of copying Rodgers, for there is no 
basic sorrow in his voice. In “Mother, 
The Queen of My Heart,” which 
Rodgers turned into something just 
about tolerable, he leaves it much as 
he finds it, a rather silly song. 
The last track is another matter. There 
is no doubt whatsoever that “Whipping 
That Old T.B.” was Jimmie Rodgers’ 
best recording, his most heartfelt song— 
the fact that he died of the disease he 
sang about would seem to account for 
this—and I feel strongly that no man 
should talk, or sing, with familiarity, of 
another man’s troubles, or of another 
man’s disease. That this track was re- 
corded was in itself a lapse of taste. It 
makes a mediocre performance, on which 
the only thing tolerable is the charm 


of Sandy Brown’s clarinet. 
GB. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


HELLO LOVE: 

You Go To My Head; Willow Weep For Me; 
Vm Thru With Love; Spring Will Be A Little 
Late This Year; Everything Happens To Me; Lost 
In A Fog (24 min.)—Il’ve Grown Accustomed To 
His Face; I’ll Never Be The Same; So Rare; 
Tenderly; Stairway To The Stars; Moonlight In 

Vermont (20 min.) 


(HMV CSD 1315 stereo. I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


ELLA FITZGERALD IN CONCERT: 
Airmail Special; Moonlight In Vermont—Goody 
Goody; Oh, Lady Be Good 


(HMV 7EG 8615. EP. 10s. 7}d.) 

Although this is a commercial album, 
there will be few Ella enthusiasts who 
won't want it. The choice of numbers is 
excellent and the performances have that 
flawless consistency which, with very few 
exceptions, one has come to expect from 
Ella. With so many second-rate artists 
and so many second-rate songs around 
these days, it is a real pleasure to listen 
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to these wonderful old ballads being 
sung with simplicity and sincerity. 

A good alto is to be heard spasmodi- 
cally, notably on the finely sung version 
of “I'll Never Be The Same”, while 
Harry Edison and Ben Webster emerge 
from behind the strings for brief solos 
on “Tenderly”. Incidentally, it is re- 
vealing to compare Ella’s version of 
“Everything Happens To Me” with that 
by Billie Holiday on “The Unforgettable 
Lady Day”. 

The EP presents four concert per- 
formances by Ella previously issued in 
LP form and includes the exciting Los 
Angeles recorded version of “Lady Be 
Good”. Over-recorded perhaps, but 
nevertheless one of her best versions of 
this number. “Airmail Special” and 
“Goody Goody” are both treated in 
much the same gallery-fetching manner 
with some good scat work and amusing 
quotes on the former. 

Per. 


ERROLL GARNER 


MUSIC MAESTRO PLEASE: 

Music Maestro Please; Summertime; Oh What A 

Beautiful Morning; Long Ago And Far Away; 

Fine And Dandy; Honeysuckle Rose (17} min.) 

—Ain’t She Sweet; People Will Say We’re In 

Love; Lover; | Didn’t Know; | Never Knew I 
Could Love Anybody (15 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7426. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


The identification of certain tracks on 
this album with a known period of time 
(1949-50) leads me to believe that these 
are some of the controversial tracks, re- 
corded by Columbia in America, which 
are at present the subject of litigation be- 
tween the performer and the recording 
company. I appreciate that, from Mr. 
Garner’s point of view, it must be an- 
noying for a contracting company to is- 
sue Or even reissue material which is 
rising ten years old, despite the fact that 
it was largely this material which gave 
rise to the pianist’s fame. What I like less 
is the convenient omission of any factual 
details, such as personnel or recording 
dates, from which the casual but in- 
terested collector could establish that 
the album was not something red hot off 
the Garner plate. 

So far as the music is concerned, this 
is for the most part swinging Garner 
piano, with bass and drums accompani- 
ment by John Simmons and Shadow 
Wilson and a minimum of cocktail piano 
thrown in. By the time he had contracted 
with Columbia this phase had passed 
through his life. Of the tracks never re- 
leased before two strike me as important. 
One is “Lover”, which I rate among his 
very best pieces of any vintage, and the 
other “Fine and Dandy”, in which he 
seems to reach hand over hand for the 
top of the keyboard. He also performs 
some astonishing rhythmic feats in the 
exciting version of “Honeysuckle Rose”. 

Have no illusions about this piano—it 
is jazz, as few people but Garner can ex- 
press it on 88 notes today—but don’t 


imagine that you are rushing out to buy 
1959 or 1960 Garner. As far as IT know 
such a thing doesn’t exist on record, or I 
would have it! 

G.L. 


Erroll Garner (p); Art Simmons (bs); Shadow 
Wilson (d). New York, 1949/50. 


CHICO HAMILTON 


THE ORIGINAL CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET: 

Caravan; Tea For Two; Fast Flute (19 min. )— 

Change It; Cute Little Deal; A Mood; This Is 

Your Day; I’ll Keep Loving You; Crazy Rhythm 
(20 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12239. 12inLP. 36s. 8d.) 


I still get a kick out of the first Chico 
Hamilton record (LAE 12039) issued five 
years ago but this one—recorded “live” 
at the Strollers Club, Long Beach, 
California, at the same time—doesn’t 
have quite the same impact. 

I don’t think it is because I have be- 
come jaded; I guess it’s simply that the 
best tracks were picked for the first disc. 
Not all the soloists are as inventive or 
spirited, the arrangements are less in- 
teresting and the clever interplay that 
was such a feature of the first issue is 
not so evident. 

But I don’t mean to say this is a bad 
disc. Buddv Collette swings mightilv on 
all four of his instruments—I particu- 
larly like his agile flute playing in “Fast 
Flute”—and guitarist Hall plays as well 
as ever. 

If you own the original disc you'll 
probably want to have this one. too. If 
you don’t. I recommend you listen to 
the other one first. 

KB. 

Hamilton (d); Buddy Collette (f/alt/cit/ten); 


Fred Katz (cello); Jim Hall (g); Carson Smith 
(bs). Los Angeles, 11 November, 1955. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


AND HIS CONFRERES: 
Sunday—Hanid 


(HMV 7EG 8625. 7inEP. 10s. 114d.) 


Hawkins is well up to his usual high 
standard but the outstanding musician 
on this disc is Roy Eldridge, whom I 
have seldom heard play better. His tone 
is full, rich and warm, his playing is 
relaxed and imaginative. If only he al- 
ways played like this . . . Hank Jones 
also contributes elegant, swinging im- 
provisations and the rhythm section 
drives along unobtrusively. 

K.B. 


Hawkins (ten); Roy Eldridge (tpt); Hank Jones 
(p); George Duvivier (bs); Mickey Sheen (d). 


TED HEATH 


THE INSTRUMENTS OF THE DANCE 
ORCHESTRA: 

1 Got Rhythm; Mad About The Boy; Skylark; The 
Boy Next Door; The Way You Look Tonight; 
Moonlight Serenade; Star Eyes; In A Sentimental 
Mood; I’ve Found A New Baby (18 min.)— 
Vil Close My Eyes; Nice Work If You Can Get 
It; Crazy Rhythm; Mood Indigo; The Man | Love; 
Sand In My Shoes; Ring Dem Bells; Moonlight In 

Vermont; It Don’t Mean A Thing (18 min.) 


(Decca SKL 4117 stereo. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 
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Emulating Sir Malcolm Sargent in the 
classical field, Ted Heath presents a most 
fascinating illustrated lecture, in stereo 
sound, about the various instruments 
which go to make up the modern dance 
orchestra and their importance both solo 
and as integral parts of the orchestral 
whole. It is not only the narration which 
is interesting but also the excellent solo 
and section passages by members of 
Heath’s band, augmented by Poggy Pog- 
son on bass sax and one or two others. 

After a short introduction of the ori- 
gins of jazz, illustrated by a Dixie-styled 
version of “The Saints”, Ted details the 
work of the saxes and woodwind. A 
delightful flute, clarinet and bass clarinet 
chorus of “The Way You Look To- 
night”, Bob Efford’s tenor solo on “T 
Got Rhythm” and the full sax section 
playing “The Boy Next Door” are the 
highlights here. Ted also explains the 
Glenn Miller sound and the first side 
concludes with the four trumpets swing- 
ing out on “I’ve Found A New Baby”. 

The reverse opens with the trombones 
(Don Lusher and Johnny Edwards) play- 
ing “I'll Close My Eyes” and the full 
section swinging out on “Nice Work”. 

After the full brass section has demon- 
strated some of the more popular mutes, 
including a wah-wah version of “Mood 
Indigo”, Ted turns his attention to the 
rhythm section. Here again full details, 
with illustrations, are given of the drum- 
mer’s kit as well as the place of vibes, 
piano, guitar and bass. 

The album concludes with the rhythm 
section and full front line swinging, most 
appropriately, the Duke’s “It Don’t 
Mean A Thing If It Ain’t Got That 
Swing”. This is an album which IT have 
thoroughly enjoyed and which I think 
will entertain almost any jazz enthusiast. 

Bobbie Pratt, Bert Ezzard, Duncan Campbell, 
Eddie Blair (tpts); Don Lusher, Johnny Edwards, 
Wally Smith, Ken Goldie (tbns); Ronnie Chamber- 
lain, Leslie Gilbert, Henry Mackenzie, Bob Efford, 
Ken Kidler, E. O. Pogson (saxes); John Scott 
(flute); Derek Warne (p/vi); Ike Isaacs (g); 
Johnny Hawksworth (bs); Ronnie Verrell (d); 
Stan Barrett (percussion); Barry Morgan (latin- 
American percussion); Billy Bell (bjo). Ted Heath 
(narration and leader). 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 


SAY IT ISN’T SO: 
1 Wished On The Moon; But Not For Me— 
Say It Isn’t So; Love Is Here To Stay 


(HMV 7EG 8627. EP. 10s. 11d.) 


These four probably come from the 
same session as the “Distingué Lovers” 
album, the best set that Lady Day made 
in her latter years. The small accompany- 
ing band plays very impressively, laying 
down a splendidly solid beat and back- 
ing the singer with all sincerity. “Sweets” 
Edison’s muted horn behind Billie on 
“Say It Isn’t So” is particularly sympa- 
thetic, and so too is the opening state- 
ment by Jimmy Rowles. 

This track, with “Wished On The 
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\ioon”™ running it a close second, is alone 
worth the price of the record, but that 
doesn’t mean the other two are at 
all unworthy. 
S.T. 
Billie Holiday (vcl); Harry Edison (tpt); Ben 
Webster (ten); Jimmy Rowles (p); Barney Kessel 


(g); Red Mitchell (bs); Alvin Stoller (d). Jan., 
1957. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 


THE UNFORGETTABLE LADY DAY: 

All Or Nothing At All; Sophisticated Lady; April 

in Paris; We’ll Be Together Again; Speak Low; 

Cheek To Cheek (21 min.)—I’ve Got My Love 

To Keep Me Warm; Always Do Nothing Till 

You Hear From Me; Ain’t Misbehavin’; Everything 
Happens To Me (24 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1414. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


To anyone who remembers Lady Day 
singing before the war—and your re- 
viewer was fortunate enough to hear her 
in New York in 1939— this record is an- 
other sad reminder of her failing years. 

There is no need to dwell here upon 
Billie’s personal problems but it must be 
remembered that when these tracks were 
made (1955-56), time was running out for 
her. Nevertheless, I do consider this al- 
bum to be among the most significant 
and worthwhile of her later years. 

It is impossible to listen to Billie un- 
emotionally and especially here, where 
almost every number seems to reflect her 
own tragic life. Billie always meant every 
word she sang and on this record there 
is revealed to the full the sense of frus- 
tration, la réchereche du temps perdu, 
and the nostalgia for a youth that some- 
how took all the wrong turnings. “Re- 
member, there’s always tomorrow’”’, sings 
Billie. But they were to be all too few. 
“Speak low, the curtain descends. Every- 
thing ends—too soon.” 

Many of these songs have been trans- 
posed to lower keys and, at times, the 
range is painfully short and the vibrato 
excessive. However, much of the magic 
remains of a singer who un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest jazz will 
ever know. 

This is a record you have to have for 
many reasons. Among them Ben Web- 
ster’s sensitive solo on “Sophisticated 
Lady”, Charlie Shavers’ muted solo on 
“Do Nothing Till You Hear From Me”, 
Jimmy Rowles’ piano on “Speak Low”, 
but above all for the truly unforgettable 
Lady Day. 

P.T. 


HELEN HUMES 


(b) You Can Depend On Me; (b) Trouble In 
Mind; (c) Souvenirs; (a) Ain’t Misbehavin’; (b) 
Star Dust; (a) Bill Bailey (21 min.)—(b) When 
1 Grow Too Old To Dream; (c) A Good Man Is 
Hard To Find; (a) Bill; (c) ’Tain’t Nobody’s 
Biz-ness If | Do; (c) ! Got It Bad And That 
Ain’t Good; (a) When The Saints Go Marching 
In (17 min.) 


(Vogue LAC 12245. 12inLP. 37s. 9}d.) 

Helen Humes recorded her first sides 
back in 1927, but time has neither dim- 
med her power nor blunted that fine edge 


to her voice—the edge that spells jazz. 
Helen is a real jazz singer: she comes in 
on the beat and swings from first note to 
the last. She uses no gimmicks, and has 
no need for any, for she is the possessor 
of a fine, powerful voice and a natural 
flair for jazz phrasing. More is the pity 
therefore that the accompaniment here is 
in parts quite unsuitable. Rosolino’s 
solos on such tracks as “Stardust” and 
“T Got It Bad” are so unfitting as to be 
almost funny—probably alright in their 
own setting they do nothing to help a 
singer of Miss Humes calibre and only 
grate on the ear. Previn’s piano is also 
much too airy fairy. He does his best to 
ruin an otherwise fine freely swinging 
“Ain't Misbehavin’’’, and produces a 
much too effete solo for “Bill”. 

Luckily, the rest of the band gets by 
well. I could have done with a more 
forthright drummer, but the rhythm is 
nice and easy and both Carter and Ed- 
wards produce solos of merit. The for- 
mer’s trumpet is great on “Bill Bailey” 
(a wonderful track), and the latter plays 
some booting tenor on “Good Man Is 
Hard To Find”. The singing is great on 
every track. “Nobody’s Bizness” is a 
standout, but almost as good are 
“Trouble In Mind” and “Too Old To 
Dream”. 

In spite of the accompaniment this is 
a record you must have. 

S.T. 

(a) Benny Carter (tpt); Frank Rosolino (tbn); 
Teddy Edwards (ten); Andre Previn (p); Leroy 
Vinnegar (bs): Shelly Manne (d). 5/1/59. 

(b) Same. 10/2/59. 


(c) Same except Mel Lewis replaces Manne. 
27/1/59. 


JAZZ WEST COAST 


JAZZ WEST COAST—VOL. 5: 

Powder Puff; You’re Driving Me Crazy; Stomping 

At The Savoy; Hot Toddy; It’s All Right With 

Me (22 min.)—Round About Midnight; Joe’s 

Tune; Invitation To The Blues; ‘“‘A’’ Train And 
Perdido; Airegin (19 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12235. 12inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


There has been so much _ nonsense 
talked about West Coast jazz that people 
need to make sure who is listening— 
themselves or their prejudices. These 
World-Pacific recordings are useful pro- 
gress reports on recent work in the area, 
and serve to give a very quick look at 
what is loosely—and falsely—taken to be 
a school of jazz. A glance at the per- 
sonnel lists, or better a sampling of the 
tracks, will show just how little there is 
in common. 

I cannot pretend that this is one of 
the more interesting collections of this 
type—and often look back to (and re- 
play) the “Have Blues, Will Travel’ LP 
(LAE 12156) which has all its own 
charm and direct appeal. There are 
some weak spots in this one. I acknow- 
ledge a prejudice against Lambert/Ross 
and find the trio’s tricks at this fast 
tempo a little too reminiscent of the 
Chipmunks. Laurindo Almeida (with 
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Bud Shank) is all very well, but just does 
not go with any kind of jazz, any more 
than Andres Segovia would. 

One man does appear on five of the 
tracks — Russ Freeman. An interesting 
and oddly underrated pianist, who pro- 
vided some of the better moments in the 
last J.A.P.T. but one which came here, 
but received little thanks or mention. 
There is something to hear from both 
Art Pepper and Zoot Sims, a healthy big 
band sound from Bregman, and a re- 
minder that the Mastersounds (in spite 
of what some ignoramuses say) are not 
just a poor man’s M.J.Q. and that the 
talent in the group is not only possessed 
by the Montgomery Brothers. A mixed 
bag, with some good jazz and a good 
deal of competence. 

G.B. 

Art Pepper Nine; Zoot Sims—Russ Freeman 
Quintet; The Mastersounds; Freddie Gambrell 
Quartet; Buddy Bregman Band—Bud Shank Quar- 
tet: Paul Horn Four; Russ Freeman Quartet; 


Chico Hamilton Quintet; Lambert, Hendricks and 
Ross. 


STAN KENTON 


STANDARDS IN SILHOUETTE: 

Willow Weep For Me; The Thrill Is Gone; The 
Meaning Of The Blues; When Sunny Gets Blue 
(21 min. Wind; Django; | Get Along With- 
Out You Very Well; Lonely Woman (20 min.) 


(Capitol T 1394. I12inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


This is the kind of music that Paul 
Whiteman and his big band used to 
parade as jazz twenty-five years ago. But 
Whiteman did have the sense to employ 
as corner men some top-line jazzmen, 
who managed from time to time to get 
the music off the ground. With Kenton 
this never happens. The arrangements 
are as ponderous as a pachyderm, and 
none of the soloists is better than com- 
petent. It is no wonder Kenton flies off 
the handle at jazz musicians from time 
to time—it is obvious, listening to this, 
he hasn’t a clue what it is all about. 

S.T. 


Stan Kenton (p); Bud Brisbois, Bill Chase, Rolf 
Ericson, Roger Middleton, Dalton Smith (tpts); 
Jimb Amlotte, Bob Knight, Kent Larsen, Archie 
LeCoque, Don Sebesky (tbns); John Bonnie, Mar- 
vin Holladay, Charlie Mariano, Jack Nimitz, Bill 
Trujillo (reeds); Pete Chivily (bs); Jimmy Camp- 
bell (d); Mike Pacheco, William Rodriguez (per- 
cussion). Clyde Reasinger replaces Dalton Smith 
on ‘Meaning of Blues’’ and ‘‘Loneiy Woman’’. 


DAVE LEE—DENNIS WILSON 


PIANO MOODS: 

Excuse For The Blues; On The Alamo— C. Jam 

Blues; Take The A Train; Drop Me Off At Harlem; 
Don’t Get Around Much Anymore 


(Pye PEP 603. EP. 8s.) 


Here is real value for money. Two of 
Britain’s best jazz pianists on one 
record at bargain price. Side One is by 
Dave Lee, who shows himself to be a 
musician of undoubted talents. His blues 
is forceful and ambitious in its range of 
moods, and it goes along with a nice 
easy relaxation. “Alamo” is inventive 
and is played with considerable spirit. 
This is Dave at his best. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Dennis Wilson plays an Ellington 
medley with taste and skill. The tunes 
are of course excellent ones, and the 
pianist succeeds in working them into a 
kind of sensitized jazz pattern that will 
please every listener. 


I hope Pye will issue more in this 
“Pieces of Eight” series. 


S.T. 


Side 1. Dave Lee (p); Lennie Bush (bs); Allan 
Ganley (d). 

Side 2. Dennis Wilson (p); Jack Llewellyn (g); 
Frank Clarke (bs). 


EWAN MacCOLL 


EWAN MacCOLL WITH PEGGY SEEGER: 

Derek Bentley; The Black Velvet Band; Jamie 
Raeburn’s Farewell; Minorie; Hughie The Graeme; 
Johnny O’Breadiesley; The Treadmill Song (26 
min.)—Turpin Hero; The Crafty Farmer; 
McKaffery; Jimmy Wilson; The Lag’s Song; Van 
Dieman’s Land; Go Down Ye Murderers (26 min.) 


(Topic 12T16. I2inLP. 37s. 6d.) 


It’s a very curious thing indeed, this 
mixture of sources and influences which 
makes up the style which is dominated 
by Ewan MacColl, and served up in 
varying form in a series of very good 
Topic records. There is British radi- 
calism, American radicalism, a good 
deal of sentimentality, realism, harsh- 
ness, “kick the coppers and down with 
the bosses”, vitality, melody, and genuine 
respect for tradition. MacColl is an 
actor, but over the years he has shed 
many of his tricks which early marred 
his singing style. His imported accom- 
paniments (in this case the guitar and 
banjo of Peggy Seeger) have done much 
to lift the singing from a folk-dreary 
rut (compare the H.M.V. singles of years 
ago) and the bite and true flavour of 
some of the earthy old songs have done 
something to add humour and a little 
wisdom to a style which might well have 
become arid and doctrinaire. 


There have been better records before 
—I recommend the industrial ballads, 
the barrack room ballads, and perhaps 
best of all the “Bold Sportsmen All” 
collection with Bert Lloyd. The present 
collection has its points, for the sing- 
ing is well up to standard, and a num- 
ber of the songs, such as “Turpin Hero” 
(same as “Old Bob Ridley” in the earlier 
“Sportsmen” collection) and “The 
Crafty Farmer”, are well-worn and last- 
ing. The contrast between the sombre 
unaccompanied “McKaffery” and some 
of the other rollicking tracks with 
driving banjo is impressive. On the 
other hand, there is a touch of uneasi- 
ness in the self-conscious “Jimmy 
Wilson”; “The Lagos Song” is in- 
different material; and there is far too 
rousing and heroic a treatment for the 
story of the poor little gun-boy “Derek 
Bentley”—time will turn many a Jesse 
James into a hero; there is no need to 
accelerate the process. 

GB. 


Ewan MacColl (vcl); Peggy Seeger (bjo/gtr). 


TEO MACERO 


TEO—TEO MACERO WITH THE PRESTIGE JAZZ 

QUARTET: 

Ghost Story; Please Don’t Go Now; Just Spring 

(174 min.)—Star Eyes; Polody; What’s Not (19 
min.) 


(Esquire 32-113. 12inLP. 37s. 94d.) 

This album, subtitled “A Modern 
Concept Of The Ballad”, contains some 
of the most stimulating saxophone play- 
ing I have heard in a long time. Both 
Macero and Teddy Charles were con- 
sidered a few years ago to be amongst 
the “avant-garde” of modern jazz. Un- 
fortunately, neither seems to be playing 
much nowadays, and Macero now has a 
iob supervising jazz dates for American 
Columbia. 


All but one of the five tracks are slow. 
“Ghost Story” is the exception, and 
it is a tribute to the five men that there 
isn’t a single dull moment on the 
record. Macero, with a tone rather like 
Getz’s and a predilection for the upper 
register of his instrument. is an almost 
totally original musician, which is a re- 
freshing change from the carbon copies 
of Rollins and Coltrane one hears most 
of the time nowadays. 


The Prestige Jazz Quartet (Charles, 
Waldron, Farmer and Segal), were 
purely a studio group, but there is a re- 
markable degree of sympathy between 
them and their guest. Teddy Charles is 
also a completely original musician, 
who has been grossly under-rated for 
years, especially in this country. Mal 
Waldron plays better than I ever re- 
member hearing him on record. 


To end on a mildly sour note, Esquire. 
like Philips. are still not using proner 
polythene inners—if other companies 
can use them, why not Philips and 
Esquire? 

MSS. 

Teo Macero (ten); Teddy Charles (vb); Mal 


Waldron (p); Addison Farmer (bs): Jerry Segal 
(d). Hackensack, N.J., 27 April, 1957. 


SHELLY MANNE 


THE GAMBIT—VOL. 7: 

Queen’s Pawn; En Passant; Castling; Checkmate 

(194 min.)—Blu Gnu; Tom Brown’s Buddy; Hugo 
Hurwhey (19 min.) 


(Vogue LAC 12241. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


Nothing very exciting here, either in 
the writing or the playing. Side One is 
entirely taken up by Mariano’s four-part 
Gambit, which is reminiscent of many 
things and many songs. There are solo 
spots for one and all, but too much 
messing around in 3/4 time for the whole 
thing to be anything more than kind of 
cute. 


Side Two is better. Russ Freeman’s 
gay, but oddly titled, “Hugo Hurwhey”, 
goes along nicely. Freeman plays ex- 
cellently and both Williamson and 
Mariano solo interestingly. “Buddy” is 
a bit dreer, but “Blue Gnu” is another 
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good piece, with good solos from every- 
body. 
S.T. 
Stu Williamson (tpt); Charlie Mariano (alt); 
Russ Freeman (p); Monty Budwig (bs); Shelly 


Manne (d). Side 1. Jan. 14, July 17, July 25, 
1957. Side 2. 24/2/58. 


GARY MILLER 


WITH KENNY BALL & HIS JAZZ BAND: 

Steppin’ Out With My Baby; When Someone 
Thinks You’re Wonderful; Easy Street; Sometimes 
Vm Happy; You Made Me Love You; Virginia 
(16 min.)—My Hat; Lazy River; Shine; I’m 
Gonna Sit Right Down And Write Myself A 
Letter; Let’s Put Out The Lights; A Shanty In 

Old Shanty Town (164 min.) 


(Pye NPL 18059. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

Gary Miller is strictly a pop singer, 
but he blends well with the Kenny Ball 
Band, and sensibly does not try to sing 
it hot. He treats each song on its merits, 
sings with good diction and a happy 
kind of lilt, but leaves the jazz to the 
Ball boys. And they make the most of 
their opportunities. Ball provides some 
excellent trumpet solos on “Steppin’ 
Out”, “Easy Street” and plays a 
humorous muted solo on “Lets Put Out 
The Lights”. The ensembles are excel- 
lently knit (“Sometimes I’m Happy”), 
and the rhythm lively with not too much 
banjo. On the evidence here, this must 
be one of our very best traditional 
bands. 

S.T. 

Gary Miller (vcl) with Kenny Ball (tpt); 
Johnny Bennett (tbn); Dave Jones (clit); Diz 
Disley (bio); Vic Pitts (bs); Colin Bates (p); 
Ron Bowden (d). 


CHARLIE MINGUS 


Better Git It In Your Seul—Bird Calls; Jelly Roll 
(Philips BBE 12399. EP. 12s, 3d.) 


This is a most welcome extract from 
“Mingus Ah Um” (BBL 7352), an album 
which received high praise in the recent 
“Record Of The Year’ poll. Mingus’ 
records all have an atmosphere pecu- 
liarly their own, and his own superlative 
bass playing acts as a spur to the men 
who play with him. As with Ellington, 
musicians often sound less effective out- 
side his group than within it. 


“Soul” is a most stimulating perfor- 
mance, strongly evocative of a gospel 
meeting, while “Bird Calls” is based on 
an amalgam of Parker phrases. “Jelly 
Roll” is the least successful because it 
rather misses its target; this caricature 
of Jelly Roll Morton is too far re- 
moved from what his music actually 
sounded like to be really biting satire. 


All of the musicians produce excellent 
solos on one or other of the tracks, but 
I must mention Dannie Richmond, a 
very fine drummer who is ideally suited 
to the Mingus group. 

This EP is highly recommended to all 
those who, like me, find a whole LP of 
Mingus rather overpowering. 


MS. 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Willie Dennis (tmb); Jimmy Knepper (tmb) 
(not on “‘Bird Calls’’); John Handy (alt); Booker 
Erwin (ten); Shafi Hadi (ten, alt); Horace Parlan 
(p); Charlie Mingus (bs); Dannie Richmond (d). 
N.¥.C,, S May, 1959. 


THE MONTGOMERY BROTHERS 


MONTGOMERYLAND: 

(2) Monk’s Shop; (a) Summertime; (a) Falling 

In Love With Love; (a) Renie (18} min.)—(b) 

Far Wes; (b) Leila; (b) Old Folks; (b) Wes’ 
Tune (20 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12246. I2inLP. 36s. 8d.) 


This is a wholly enjoyable session of 
relaxed and unpretenious jazz featuring 
the three Montgomery brothers (Buddy 
plays piano instead of the vibraphone) 
with altoist Pony Poindexter on one side 
and tenor saxist Harold Land on the 
other. 

There’s nothing on the disc to get 
really hopped up about—but neither is 
there a dull moment. 

Best soloists are Wes, as good a 
guitarist as any other on the jazz scene 
today, and tenorist Land, who blows 
forcefully and inventively. But Pony is 
also in great form, notably in “Falling 
In Love,” with some lovely, rich, flow- 
ing phrasing. 

No recording dates given but side one 
was recorded more than a year later than 
side two. 

K.B. 

(a) Wes Montgomery (g); Monk Montgomery 
(elec-bs); Buddy Montgomery (p); Pony Poir- 
dexter (alt); Louis Hayes (d). 

(b) As for (a) except Harold Land (ten) re- 
se Poindexter and Tony Bazely (d) replaces 

ayes. 


LITTLE BROTHER MONTGOMERY 


LITTLE BROTHER: 

(a) I Keep Drinkin’; (b) Just The Blues; (d) 
Farish Street Jive—take one; (c) New Vicksburg 
Blues; (a) Pinetop’s Boogie Woogie; (b) 1 Ain’t 
Gonna Give Nobody None Of This Jelly Roll (234 
min.)—(a) Cow Cow Blues; (c) Chinese Man 
Blues; (d) Farish Street Jive—take two; (a) 
Old Maid Blues; (d) Canadian Sunset; (b) Buddy 

Bolden’s Blues (22 min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1289. I2inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 


Presumably for reasons of status, Little 
Brother Montgomery acknowledges cer- 
tain aspects of his musical heritage only 
grudgingly: he is a jazz pianist, New 
Orleans born, he emphasises, not a mere 
blues shouter. In reality, of course, he 
is both, but it is the blues singer, who 
learned his art on location in the jooks 
and dance-halls of Mississippi and 
Louisana, who is the stronger and more 
unique performer. 

To illustrate this, one need only cite 
“Vicksburg Blues” and “Cow Cow 
Blues” from this LP, recorded whilst 
Brother was in England—they are easily 
the best tracks on the disc. “Vicksburg” 
in particular is a classic interpretation of 
a classic blues (sometimes known as 
“The 44 Blues”), with the piano rolling 
ominous chords, setting off to perfec- 
tion Brother’s high-pitched, plaintive 
voice. 

Unfortunately, not all the perform- 


ances are of the same high quality. “Just 
The Blues” and “Buddy Bolden”, on 
which Ken Colyer blows tasteful, sensi- 
tive trumpet, are other good ones, as are 
“Pinetop’s” and “I Keep Drinkin’ ”; 
after that the quality tapers off notice- 
ably, possibly due to the fact that to 
produce a really first class album it 
would have been necessary to hold a 
series of sessions, not just two, as was 
the case here. “Chinese Man” and “Old 
Maid” suffer from poor lyrics and sound 
as if Brother hadn’t played them for 
some time, while the two takes of 
“Farish Street” are markedly inferior to 
the version on the now rare “Windin’ 
Ball” LP. “Jelly Roll” and “Sunset” are 
pleasant but ordinary. 

However, the fact that some of the 
tracks are less than they might have been 
does not prevent this from being a gener- 
ally fine LP—one which should find its 
way into all discriminating blues collec- 
tions. “Vicksburg”, “Cow Cow”, “Just 


‘The Blues” and “Pinetop’s” would make 


a tempting EP. 
TS. 

(a) Little Brother Montgomery (p, vel) ace. 
Jack Fallon (bs); Alexis Korner (gtr); Bob 
Guthrie (d). 

(b) Montgomery (p, vel); Ken Colyer (tpt). 

(c) Montgomery (p, vel). 

(d) Montgomery (p). 

Recorded London, 18th and 20th Aug., 1960. 


OSCAR PETERSON 


SWINGING BRASS: 

Stockholm Sweetin’; Blues For Big Scotia; Close 
Your Eyes; Spirit Feel (17 min. )—Cubana Chant; 
Con Alma; O.P.; Little Pea’s Blues (18} min.) 


(HMV CLP 1403. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This is Peterson in a somewhat new 
and original setting, for his role here is 
akin to the piano soloist with a concert 
orchestra. The scores, by Russ Garcia, 
have been written around the Peterson 
Trio. with a brass background, helped 
out here and there by a reed section. 
The scores do not hamper Peterson’s 
piano in any way, for he sticks to copy, 
cuts out much of his usual flamboyance, 
and I think plays as well if not better 
than I have ever heard him before. He 
shows himself here as a real swinging 
soloist with an enviable technique and 
unlimited ability. 

Most of the material is blues based 
and Peterson:comes out best on Quincey 
Jones’ beautiful “Stockholm Sweetin’ ”, 
the most exciting “Spirit Feel” and Ray 
Bryant’s “Cubana Chant”. It says very 
much for Garcia’s ability as an an ar- 
ranger that he has been able tp pen 
scores that fit so snugly around this Trio 
that they are given the urge to play 
above their normal form. 

S.T. 


Oscar Peterson (p); Ray Brown (bs); Ed Thig- 
pen (d) with orchestra conducted by Russ Garcia. 


PRESTIGE BLUES SWINGERS 


OUTSKIRTS OF TOWN: 
I’m Gonna Move To The Outskirts Of Town; 
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Blue Flute; Blues A-swingin’ (10 min.)—Jely 
Jelly; Sent For You Yesterday; | Wanna Blow 
Blow Blow (174 min.) 


(Esquire 32-110. I2inLP. 37s. 9$d.) 


The moving force behind this 1958 
session is arranger Jerry Valentine, for- 
mer trombonist-arranger for Earl Hines 
and a host of other big bands of the 
postwar period. Here he finds himself 
let loose with a remarkable collection of 
musicians, ranging from guitarist Tiny 
Grimes to such relative modernists as 
Pepper Adams and Art Farmer. The 
music swings from start to finish, over a 
rocksteady rhythm section led by Osie 
Johnson. Ray Bryant contributes good 
solos, as does Jerome Richardson, whose 
flute takes all the honours in “Blue 
Flute”. Perhaps one of the most en- 
couraging sounds is that of Jimmy For- 
rest, ex-Ellingtonian, whose tenor sweeps 
the board in “Sent For You”, which is 
by far the best track of the set. An- 
other interesting voice is that of trom- 
bonist Buster Cooper, a former Hamp- 
ton sideman whom I have not heard on 
record before. Adams preaches to no 
mean effect on the gospelly, “I Wanna 
Blow”, with Cooper firing straight in 
behind him. 

I dislike the idea of the average pick- 
up studio group and all that it means, 
but this is music of a different calibre. 
It would be wrong to attribute all the 
success to the arranger, just as it would 
be inaccurate to place the onus of 
making the set swing on any individual 
shoulders, but this seems to be one of 
those splendid collective efforts which 
stems from no special act of incendia- 
rism, but produces a conflagration of 
outstanding proportions. I suspect all 
these men can do just the same thing as 
often as it pleases them, but the pity is 
it doesn’t please them very often. 

Art Farmer, Idrees Sulieman (tpt); Buster 
Cooper (tbn); Jerome Richardson (f/alt); Jimmy 
Forrest (ten); Pepper Adams (bar); Ray Bryant 
(p); Tiny Grimes (g); Wendell Marshall (bs); 
Osie Johnson (d); Jerry Valentine (arr). 29th 
August, 1958. 


JIMMY REED 


Going By The River—Hush Hush 
(Top Rank JAR-533. 45 sp. 6s. 4d.) 


Jimmy Reed’s records are among the 
better type of blues being issued today 
for the American Negro market. Most 
of his songs are half-sung, half-chanted 
over a lazy backbeat, with his own har- 
monica (and guitar?) supplying evoca- 
tive but stereotyped accompaniment. 

However, compared with, say, Hooker 
or Muddy Waters, even his best records 
are only good, and this is not one of 
them. “River” is short, and sounds like 
a snippet from the editing-room floor (1 
have long suspected that contemporary 
blues singers sometimes record a blues 
lasting about thirty minutes, which is 
then cut and faded into two minute sec- 
tions and issued under fifteen different 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


titles). “Hush” is better, and might merit 
a place in a broadminded blues collect- 
tion, but for anyone who does not have 
access to Reed’s VeeJay releases and 
who requires a representative disc, I 
would suggest they try to find “Caress 
Me Baby”, on Top Rank JAR-333. 


TS. 


DJANGO REINHARDT 


DJANGO—THE UNFORGETTABLE: 

(a) Sweet Georgia Brown; (a) Minor Swing; (a) 
Double Whisky; (a) Artillerie Hourde; (a) St. 
James Infirmary Blues; (a) “‘C’? Jam Blues; (a) 
Honeysuckle Rose (213 min.)—(b) Dream Of 
You; (b) Begin The Beguine; (b) How High The 
Moon; (b) Nuages; (b) 1 Can’t Get Started; 
(b) 1 Can’t Give You Anything But Love; Manoir 

De Mes Reves (26 min.) 
(HMV CLP 1389. I2inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 


The sleeve gives no recording dates 
for these tracks, but the personnel in- 
dicates that there were two separate 
sessions, the (a) and (b) tracks. 


I have searched high and low 
for the dates when they might have been 
together in the studio, and the nearest 
I can get is that Ekyan made some re- 
cords with Reinhardt around 1946/7, so 
that it is quite likely that the (a) tracks 
come from this approximate period. The 
(b) tracks could come from any period. 


Apart from reiterating that I find 
Django the most fascinating and un- 
predictable of all jazz guitarists, there 
is the interesting example of the way 
his style progressed in the postwar years. 
There can be no doubt that he went 
through a period of considerable re- 
orientation, influenced by the bop 
school which had developed during the 
war years at Minton’s. I derive little joy 
from the stilted jerky style which typi- 
fies Ekyan’s alto/clarinet work. It sounds 
terribly dated by comparison. with 
Grappelly’s moving performance on the 
violin. The (b) tracks display much more 
sensitivity on the part of both soloists, 
and a remarkable rapport which is sel- 
dom found amongst European groups. 
The high spots are “How High The 
Moon” and Lunceford’s “Dream Of 
You”, in both of which the guitarist dis- 
plays his best form as a rhythmic soloist 
with an incredibly strong sense of 
lyricism. His beautiful chorus in the 
sentimental ballad “Nuages” is coupled 
with some of the smoothest violin work 
I have heard. 

GL. 

(a) Django Reinhardt (g); Andre Ekyan (alt; 
and cit); Raph Scherchoun (p); Alf Masseller 
(bs); Roger Paraboschi (d). 

(b) Reinhardt (g); St Grappelly (vin); 
Gianni Safred (p); Carlo. Pecori (bs); Aurelio 
de Carolia (d). 


WALLY ROSE 


RAGTIME CLASSICS: 

Topliner Rag; Gladiolus Rag; Red Pepper Rag; 
The Pearls; Euphonic Sounds; Frog Legs Rag (174 
min. )—Springtime Rag; King Porter Stomp; Easy 


Winners; Pineapple Rag; Cascades Rag; Harlem 
Rag (164 min.) 
(Vogue LAG 12242. I2inLP. 36s. 5}d.) 


It is a great thing that a few pianists 
still remain who are determined, and 
able, to preserve genuine ragtime for 
posterity, for even if, as some would 
have us believe, it has little to do with 
jazz, it is nevertheless unique period 
music that must not be forgotten. It 
is also at its best of permanent musical 
worth—many of the best rags being 
small musical masterpieces in miniature. 
Some of the best have been preserved 
here, and are most academically and cor- 
rectly performed by the excellent Wally 
Rose. He plays all the selections in the 
strong rhythmic style needed for this 
type of music. He never strays far from 
the written part, but his strong and 
active left hand keeps the march-like 
beat going, whilst his right deals faith- 
fully with the various svncopations. 
Too often when listening to a pianist 
playing ragtime it comes out like barrel- 
house music with the jazz subtracted, 
but with Rose it is quite different, for 
he is able to iniect a wonderful lilting 
swing into his playing without loosing 
anv of the melody. 

As an example, I suggest you sample 
the two Jelly Roll Morton compositions. 
You have probably never heard them 
played quite like this, yet this is how 
Jelly Roll wrote them, and this is the 
style he would use when playing them as 
solos. I am certain, though, that they 
never sounded quite as good as this, for 
I have no doubts that Wally Rose is a 
much better equipped pianist, on all 
counts, than Master Jelly Roll ever was. 
It is difficult to single out any specific 
tracks, as all are of fine musical worth, 
but mention should be made of Joplin’s 
“Easy Winners”, a lovely tune, the very 
jumpy “Red Pepper”. and Scott’s fasci- 
nating “Frogs Lees”. 

Full marks for Fatool and Corb, who 
provide a rhythmic background, but 
never obscure the pianist’s performance 
in any way—not too easy a job in music 
of this type. 

S.T. 


Wally Rose (p); Nick Fatool si Morty Corb 
(bs). Los Angeles, 15-20/12/58 


JOHNNY SMITH 


MOODS: 

What’s New; I’ll Remember April; Sophisticated 

Lady; Easy To Love; Autumn In New York; Walk, 

Don’t Run (18 min.)—Lover Man: Dancing On 

The Ceiling; Blues For Birdland; Have You Met 

Miss Jones; Someone To Watch Over Me; How 
About You (18 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12198. 12inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


As background jazz for a party this 
fits the bill to perfection—but to listen 
to it is just a bore. Smith plays every- 
thing with a kind of soft lyricism that 
might be taken for jazz by those who 
only know the music as a word. The 
music never swings, never excites, and 
neither has it any of the qualities at- 
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tributed it by the gushing sleeve note 
writer. Smith, by the way, plays solo 
guitar throughout. 


MONTY SUNSHINE 


WITH CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND: 
Solitariness; Bagatelle—Burgundy Street Blues; 
New Orleans Hula 


(Columbia SEG 8059. EP. 13s. 4d.) 


Recordings prove that Chris Barber is 
at least partially wrong when he insists 
that his band is best recorded in con- 
cert: so long as Graham Burbidge is the 
drummer, the ‘live performances will 
tend to become boring, with one tune 
being pounded into much the same tear- 
away shape as the next. The studio pro- 
duces more coherent and_ thoughtful 
work—such as these four excellent 
tracks. Nothing startling happens, but 
each is fresh and tuneful. “Solitariness” 
and “Bagatelle” are in the “Petit Fleur” 
vein but far, far better, while the remain- 
ing two demonstrate how Monty has de- 
veloped beyond his early, copybook 
George Lewis style into a fairly original 
voice. 

There is some smoky muted trumpet 
from Pat Halcox on the first two tracks 
and a couple of nicely conceived but 
poorly executed solos from Chris. 

Yes, Brian Rust’s sleeve note does 
mention Nick La Rocca. 

TS. 


Monty Sunshine (clit) with Pat Halcox (tpt); 
Chris Barber (tbn); Dick Smith (bs); Eddie Smith 
(bjo); Graham Burbidge (d). 20/6/60. 


BEN WEBSTER 


MEETS OSCAR PETERSON: 
The Touch Of Your Lips; When Your Lover Has 
Gone; Bye Bye Blackbird; How Deep Is The 
Ocean (21 min.)—In The Wee Small Hours Of 
The Morning; Sunday; ot Can’t Be Love (18 
min. 
HMV CSD 1336 stereo. I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 
Here is some of the best playing by 
Ben Webster ever captured on re- 
cord. One of the surviving few of the 
romantic school, Webster demonstrates 
just how easy it is to swing at slow and 
medium tempo when you have perfect 
command over your instrument and a 
relaxed and unhurrying accompaniment 
behind you. I have never been comple- 
tely sold on Peterson’s virtues as a solo 
pianist, he being somewhat too mechani- 
cal to my mind, but he here establishes 
himself as a first rate accompanist. 
Several of his solos are agile and inven- 
tive and he is ably supported by a really 
great bassist and a good drummer. 
But it is Webster all the time who 
really catches the ear. His solos show a 
comprehensiveness that not even Cole- 
man Hawkins can match today, his in- 
ventiveness being effortless and ap- 
parently unending. The tunes are with- 
out exception melodious standards, with 
special mention for “Blackbird” and 
“Sunday”. S.T. 
Ben Webster (ten); Oscar Peterson (p); Ray 
eng (bs); Ed Thigpen (d). New York early 
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Joe Alexander—BLUE JUBILEE (Alexander, ten; 
John Hunt, figihn; Bobby Timmons, p; Sam 
Jones, bs; Albert Heath, d.): Blue Jubilee/ 
Brown's Town/I'll Close My  Eyes/Terri’s 
Blues/Weird Beard (M) JAZZLAND JLP 23 

Gene Ammons—BOSS TENOR (Ammons, ten; 
Tommy Flanagan, p; Doug Watkins, bs; Arthur 
Taylor, d; Ray Barreto, cga.): Hittin’ The Jug/ 
Close Your Eyes/My Romance/Canadian Sunset/ 
Blue Ammons/Confirmation/Savoy 

PRESTIGE 7180 

Roy Eldridge—THE ROY ‘LITTLE JAZZ’ ELD- 
RIDGE QUARTET: The Way You Look Tonight 
/Misty/etc. (M) VERVE MGV 8389 

Herman Foster—HAVE YOU HEARD HERMAN 
FOSTER? (Foster, p; Earl May, bs; Frank 
Dunlop, d.): Herman Blues/Volare/Lover Man 
/Strange/etc. EPIC LA 16010 

Red Garland—SOUL JUNCTION (Garland, p; 
Donald Byrd, tpt; John Coltrane, ten; George 
Joyner, bs; Arthur Taylor, d.): Soul Junction/ 
Woodyn You/Birk’s Works/I've Got It Bad/ 
Hallelujah (M) PRESTIGE 7181 

Benny Golson—GONE WITH GOLSON (Golson, 
ten; Curtis Fuller, tbn; Ray Bryant, p; Tom 
Bryant, bs; Al Harewood, d.): Staccato Swing/ 
Autumn Leaves/Soul Me/Blues After Dark/Jam 
For Bobbie (M) PRESTIGE 8235 

Slide Hampton—SISTER SALVATION (Hampton, 
tbn; Freddie Hubbard, Bob Zottola, Ernie 
Royal, Richard Williams, tpts; Bernard Mc 
Kineey, euphonium; Bill Barber, tu; George 
Coleman, ten; Jay Cameron, bari; Nabil Totah, 
bs; Pete LaRoca, d.): Sister Salvation/Just 
Squeeze Me/Hi_ Fli/Asservation/Conversation 
Piece/A Little Night Music (M) 

ATLANTIC 1339 

Punch Miller—KID PUNCH: 1960 (Punch Miller, 
tpt, vcl; Eddie Morris, tbn; Louis Galleaud, 
p; John Handy, cit and others.): Play Jack 
Carey/Corrine/Casey Jones/Mama Don't Allow 
/Buddy Petit’s Blues/Exactly Like You/Tin 
Roof Blues/Ice Cream/Bucket’s Got A Hole In 
It/Buddy’s Jump (M) ICON LP2A/B 

LeRoy (Sam) Parkins—YAZOO RIVER JAZZ 
BAND (Parkins, cit, ten; Johnny Letman, tpt; 
Dick Rath, tbn; Danny Barker, gtr, bjo; Dick 
P; Abdul-Malik, bs; Manzie 

d.): /Tish go Blues/Care- 
less Blues/Baddest Man In 
Texas/Struttin’ With Some Barbecue/Royal 
Garden Blues/Ham And Eggs/Lil Liza Jane 
(M) BETHLEHEM BCP 6047 

Julian Priester—SPIRITSVILLE (Priester, tbn; 
Walter Benton, ten; Charlie Davis, bari; McCoy 
Tyner, p; Sam Jones, bs; Art Taylor, d.): 
Chi Chi/Blue Stride/It Might As Well Be 
Spring/Excursion / Spiritsville / My Romance/ 
Donna’s Waltz (M) JAZZLAND JLP 25 

Sonny Red—OUT OF THE BLUE (Red, alt; 
Wynton Kelly, p; Sam Jones or Paul Chambers, 
bs; Roy Brooks or Jimmy Cobb, d.): Blues- 
ville/Stay As Sweet As You Are/I've Never 
Been In Love Before/Nadia/Blues In The 


Recent 
American 
Records 


Pocket/Alone Too Long/The Lope/Stairway To 
* The Stars (M) BLUE NOTE 4032 
Betty Roche—SINGIN’ & SWINGIN’: Blue Moon 
/Come Rain Or Shine/etc. PRESTIGE 7187 
Wayne Shorter—INTRODUCING WAYNE SHOR- 
TER (Shorter, ten; Lee Morgan, tpt; Wynton 
Kelly, p; Paul Chambers, bs; Jimmy Cobb, 
d.): Blues A La Carte/Harry’s Last Stand/ 
Down In The Depths/Pug Nose/Black Diamond 
/Mack The Knife (M) VEE JAY 3006 
Horace Silver—HORACE-SCOPE (Silver, p; Blue 
Mitchell, tpt; Junior Cook, ten; Gene Taylor, 
bs; Roy Brooks, d.): Strollin’/Where You At?/ 
Horace-scope/Yeah/Me & My  Baby/Nica’s 
Dream (M) BLUE NOTE 4042 
Buster Smith—THE LEGENDARY (Smith, alto, 
gtr; Leroy Cooper, bari; Eddie Cadell, ten; 
Charles Gillum, tpt; Clinton Smith, tbn; Josea 
Smith, bs; Robert Cobb, d; Herman Flowers or 
Boston Smith, p.): Buster’s Tune/E-Flat Boogie 
/September Song/King Alcohol/Kansas City 
Riffs/Late Late/Organ Grinder’s Swing (M) 
ATLANTIC 1323 
Jo Stafford—JO & JAZZ (accompanists inciude 
Ben Webster, Ray Nance, Jimmy Rowles, Don 
Fagerquist, Johnny Hodges): Just Squeeze Me/ 
For You/Midnight Sun/What Can I Say? /etc. 
COLUMBIA CL 1561 
Stanley Turrentine—LOOK OUT! (Turrentine, 
ten; Horace Parlan, p; George Tucker, bs; Al 
Harewood, d.): Look Out/Journey Into Melody 
/Return Engagement/Little Sheri/Tiny Capers/ 
Minor Chant BLUE NOTE 4039 
Frank Wess—THE FRANK WESS QUARTET 
(Wess, ten, fit; with p, bs, d.): Rainy After- 
noon /etc. PRESTIGE-MOODSVILLE 8 
Julius Watkins and Charlie Rouse—THE JAZZ 
MODES (Watkins, Fr-hn; Rouse, ten; Sahib 
Shibab, bari; Gildo Mahones, p; Martin Rivera, 
bs; Ron Jefferson or Jimmy Wormworth, d; 
Chino Pozo, bgos; Eileen Gilbert, vcls.): The 
Oblong/1-2-3-4-0 Syncopation/Blue Flame/ 
Mood In Motiqn/Knittin’/This ‘n’ That/Glad 
That | Found You/Princess ATLANTIC 1306 
John Wright—SOUTH SIDE SOUL (Wright, p; 
Corky Roberts, bs; Walter McCants, d.): Amen 
Corner/Sin Corner/etc. PRESTIGE 7190 


BLUES AND FOLK: 


The Anchored Souls of Atlanta—join The Army/ 
Hallelujah REVIVAL 632 
Casey Anderson—GOIN’ PLACES: 900 Miles/John 
— & A Rebel/Trooper & The Maid 
Jet ELECKTRA EKL 192 
Boyd Junior/Hershey Bar 
MERCURY 71724 
Hank Ballard—The Hoochi Coochi Coo/Thinking 
Of You KING 5430 
BORDER SONGS & DANCES OF THE SCOTTISH- 
ENGLISH BORDERS (collected by Sam Char- 
ters) FOLKWAYS FW 8776 
Earl Bostic & Bill Doggett—Special Delivery 
Stomp/Earl’s Dog KING 5427 
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Buster Brown—NEW KING OF THE BLUES (M) 


FIRE LP 101 

James Brown—l'il Do Just What | Want/The 
Bells KING 5423 
Willie Brady—IRISH SONGS FREEDOM (M) 
AVOCA 33AV-123 


The Candlelight Singers—In The Boat/The Altar 
FEDERAL 12390 
The Caravans—Old Time Religion/That Old Solid 
Rock GOSPEL 1044 
The Christian Harmonizers Of S.C.—Keep Me 
Near The Cross/Keep On Prayin’ 
REVIVAL 633 
Hooks Coleman—Fine Young Girl/Teen Age Baby 
EXCELLO 2193 
Cleve Cosey—Everyday Lovin’/Little Mamma 
FREELANCE 1002 
Barbara Dane—Go ‘Way From My Window/I'm 
On My Way TREY 3012 
Sugarpie Desanto—Goin’ Back Where | Belong/ 
Wish You Were Mine VELTONE 108 
Bo Diddley—Signifyin’ Blues/Gunslinger 
CHECKER 965 
Bill Doggett—The Hully Gully/Jack Rabbitt 
WARNER BROS 5181 
Richard Dyer-Bennett: The Laird O’ Cockpen/ 
Buffalo Skinners/The Two Sisters Of Binorie/ 
etc. (M) DYER-BENNETT 9000 
Etta & Harvey—it’s A Cryin’ Shame/Spoonful 
CHESS 1771 


IF YOU LIVE IN 


WALES or the WEST 


COME TO 


CITY RADIO 


2 CHURCHILL WAY, CARDIFF 
TEL: 28169 


FOR YOUR 


JAZZ RECORDS 


—New and second hand: Huge selection 
—Used records taken in part exchange 


—WMail Order Service: Phone or write 
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“Streamline’’ Ewing—Sou! Time/Let’s Go Home 
EDSEL 784 
Fender Guitar Slim—Atomic Blues/Tender Rock 
ENRICA 1006 
Wade Flemons—i'li Come Runnin’/Ain’t That 
Lovin’ You, Baby VEE JAY 368 
Johnny Fuller—She's Too Much/No More 
VELTONE 107 
J. C. Gent—Bad Gal Blues/Wonder Why 


MARLO 1501 
The Highway QCs—God Has Not Promised/Done 
Got Over VEE JAY 892 
John Lee Hooker—Biues For Christmas/Big Fine 
Woman HI-Q 5018 
Lynn Hope—Shockin’/Blue and Sentimental 
(instr. ) KING 5431 
The tvorytones—Wo, Wo/Move It Over 
UNIDAP 448 


The Kelly Brothers—Waiting For Jesus/jJesus 
Knows The Reason FEDERAL 12392 
King, B. B.—Fishin’ After Me/Things Are Not 
The Same KENT 351 
Earl King—Come On, Parts 1 and 2 
IMPERIAL 5713 
LIKE RED HOT (tracks by Willie Mae Thornton, 
Johnny Ace, Gatemouth Brown, Little Junior 
Parker, Bobby Blue Bland, etc.) DUKELP-73 
Little Willie John—Walk Slow/You Hurt Me 
KING 5428 
Mance Lipscombe—TEXAS SHARECROPPER & 
SONGSTER (Lipscombe, vcl, gtr): Freddie/ 
Sugar Babe/Going Down Slow/Baby Please 
Don’t Go/Shake,” Shake, Mamma/Ella Speed/ 
Rock Me All Night Long/Ain’t Gonna Rain 
No More/Jack O’ Diamonds/One Thin Dime/ 
Goin’ To Louisiana/Mamma Don’t Allow/Hard, 
Ain’t It Hard/’Bout A Spoonful (M) 


Brothers McGhee & Terry—!'m Gonna Tell God/ 
Study War No More CHOICE 7 
Big Jay McNeely & Little Sonny Warner—Oh What 
A Fool/I Love You SWINGIN’ 627 
Johnny Otis—The Jelly Roll/The New Bo Diddley 
ELDO 106 

Little Junior Parker—Stand By Me/I'll Forget 
About You DUKE 330 
The Patterson Singers—jesus Is Mine/! Want To 


Be Ready FEDERAL 12388 
The Patterson Singers—Plenty Good Room/I Need 
Jesus FEDERAL 12391 
El Pauling—Now Baby Don't Do It/Everybody 
Knows FEDERAL 12396 
Red Prysock—More Handclappin’/Twistin’ ‘n’ 
Bendin’ MERCURY 71735 


Madame Sophie Reed—No Place In Heaven For 
The Sinner Man/! Gave Up This World 
FRIENDLY 1100 
The Rolling Stone Quintet of Aiken, $.C.—Slow 
Down/! Want To Know (‘‘wild shouter handles 
lead, with gtr support . . .’’—Billboard) 
CHOICE 9 
Roscoe Shelton—Baby, Look What You're Doin’/ 
Is It Too Late EXCELLO 2192 
Smokey Smothers—Drinkin’ Muddy Water/Ain’t 
Gonna Be No Monkey Man 
FEDERAL 12395* 
James Spruili—jumpin’ In/The Huckle Buck 
CEE JAY 581 
SOUTHERN FOLK HERITAGE SERIES: (collected 
by Alan Lomax) 
Vol. One: SOUNDS OF THE SOUTH (M&S) 
ATLANTIC 1346 
Vol. Two: BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAIN MUSIC 
(M&S) ATLANTIC 1347 
Vol. Three: ROOTS OF THE BLUES (M&S) 


Vol. Four: WHITE SPIRITUALS (M&S) 
ATLANTIC 1349 
Vol. Five: FOLK SONGS FOR CHILDREN (M&S) 
ATLANTIC 1350 
Vol. Six: NEGRO CHURCH MUSIC (M&S) 
ATLANTIC 1351 
Vol. Seven: THE BLUES ROLL ON (M&S) 
ATLANTIC 1352 
The Staple Singers—Pray On/Too Close 


VEE JAY 893 
The Swan Silvertones—Singin’ In My Soul/Sink- 
ing Sand VEE JAY 894 


The Swanee Quintet—Just Made It In/Children, 
Pray On NASHBORO 679 
The Tarriers—TELL THE WORLD ABOUT THIS: 
This Train/Take This Hammer/etc. (M) 
ATLANTIC 8042 
The Travelling Six—Don’t Worry 'Bout Me/Some- 
times My Burdens LIFETIME 1007 
The Twilighters—Yes You Are/A Possibility 
SPIN 0881 
The Valentines—Hey, Ruby/That’s How | Feel 
KING 5433 
Famous Ward Singers—i’'m Gonna Move Up- 
stairs/I'm Getting Richer SAVOY 4150 
Little Sonny Warner (w/Big Jay McNeedly )—Oh, 
What A Fool/! Love You, Darling 


SWINGIN’ 627 


Junior Wells—Messing With The Kid/Universal 
Rock CHIEF 7021 
Big Joe Williams—TOUGH TIMES (Williams, 
vel, 9-string gtr): Anna Mae Blues/Prison 
Bound/Sloppy Drunk/Levee Blues/44 
Blues/| Want My Crown/Brother James/Presi- 
dent Roosevelt Blues/So Glad/Mean Stepfather/ 
Shake Your Boogie/Vitamin A/She Left Me A 
ARHOOLIE F 1002 


ARHOOLIE F 1001 


FEBRUARY 1961 


Wednesday Ist... 


ATLANTIC 1348 


Mule To Ride 


JAZZSHOWS PRESENTS 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


100 Oxford Street, London, W.|. ; 


Clyde Valley Stompers 


Thursday 2nd ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars* 

Friday 3rd Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Saturday 4th Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Sunday 5th Kenny Ball Jazzmen 

Monday 6th Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Tuesday 7th ... Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents* 
Wednesday 8th Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 

Thursday 9th ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Friday 10th Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 


Saturday 11th ... 


Alex Welsh and his Band 


Sunday 12th Mike Daniels and his Delta Jazzmen 

Monday 13th Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Tuesday 14th ... Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents. 
Wednesday 15th Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Thursday 16th ... 


Friday 17th 


Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 
Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 


Saturday 18th ... Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Sunday 19th Kenny Ball Jazzmen 

Monday 20th Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Tuesday 21st ... Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Wednesday 22nd Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 

Thursday 23rd ... Fairweather-Brown Ali-Stars 


Friday 24th 


Eric Silk’s Southern Jazzmen 


Saturday 25th ... Alex Welsh and his Band 

Sunday 26th Kenny Ball jazzmen 

Monday 27th Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Tuesday 28th Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


*SPECIAL APPEARANCE: ROOSEVELT SYKES 


PICCADILLY JAZZ CLUB 


4| Gt. Windmill St., London, W.1. 


FEBRUARY 1961 


Wednesday Ist... 
Thursday 2nd ... 
Friday 3rd 
Saturday 4th 
Sunday 5th 
Monday 6th 
Tuesday 7th ... 
Wednesday 8th 
Thursday 9th ... 
Friday 10th 
Saturday 11th ... 
Sunday 12th ... 
Monday 13th ... 
Tuesday 14th ... 
Wednesday 15th 
Thursday 16th ... 
Friday 17th __... 
Saturday 18th ... 
Sunday 19th 
Monday 20th 
Tuesday 21st ... 
Wednesday 22nd 
Thursday 23rd ... 
Friday 24th 
Saturday 25th .. 
Sunday 26th 
Monday 27th 
Tuesday 28th 


Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 

Cy Laurie Band 

Nat Gonella 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Cy Laurie Band 

Pete Ridge Jazz Band 

New Orleans Knights led by Eric Alandale 
Charlie Gall’s Jazzmen 

Dolphin Street Six* 

Nat Gonella* 

Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Mick Mulligan and his Band 

New Orleans Knights led by Eric Alandale 
Charlie Gall’s Jazzmen 

Cy Laurie Band 

Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 
Trevor Jones Jazzmen 

Eric Silk’s Southern Jazzmen 

Mike Peters Jazz Band 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
New Orleans Knights led by Eric Alandale 
Dolphin Street Six 

Eric Silk’s Southern Jazzmen 

lan Bell Jazzmen 

Charlie Gall’s Jazzmen 

Mike Peters Jazz Band 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
New Orleans Knights led by Eric Alandale 


*SPECIAL APPEARANCE: ROOSEVELT SYKES 


FOR DETAILS OF BOTH CLUBS FROM THE SECRETARY, JAZZSHOWS LTD., 64-66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


PIANO MATTERS 


Dear Sir, 

I note that Gerald Lascelles, in a re- 
cent Tatum review (12/60), is the latest 
critic to join issue with me on piano 
matters. 

Mr. Lascelles’ point—unlike that of 
Mr. Shera and his supporters—is at 
least put reasonably and coherently. He 
replies to my suggestion that Tatum too 
often neglected linear improvisation a la 
Bud Powell by stating that Tatum was 
a lyricist, unlike the more percussive 
Powell. This is precisely my point— 
with his tremendous technical ability 
and melodic flair, Art could have taken 
Powell's imaginative style, im- 
proved it still further via his own 
lyricism, no matter what the tempo. The 
comment that Tatum was the master and 
Powell the disciple is, I feel. unfair; and 
the subsequent generalisation, that in 
no artistic medium does a man learn 
from his followers, is wrong: Yeats 
often turned to Ezra Pound for advice. 
Swinburne’s selfparody stems from those 
followers who parodied him, and there 
is the always debatable Plato and Soc- 
rates relationship. 

If I might be permitted a further word 
on the Tristano affair: the initial article 
which caused the brouhaha was devoted, 
by me, to a study of the three men who 
have most influenced modern jazz piano. 
As I see it Brubeck, whatever his sub- 
sequent deviations, was in the early 
fifties much influneced by Tristano —wit- 
ness his comment that if Desmond left 
him, most people would expect him to 
sign up Konitz—and that most of the 
Tristano influence which has permeated 
has done so via Brubeck rather than 
direct. This statement is not intended as 
a value judgement upon either man—I 
regard it simply as a matter of fact that 
those people who sound and think like 
Tristano do so via Brubeck rather than 
direct. There is one very obvious reason 
for this, the latter’s greater popularity. 
and his greater record output. I can 
think of only Esquire EP 185 and the 


London LP with Konitz and some multi- 
tape tracks which are immediately ac- 
cessible examples of Tristano’s best and 
most popular form. as opposed to dozens 
of Brubeck LPs. 


MICHAEL GIBSON. 
Leeds. 6. 


JAZZ FILMS 


Dear Sir, 

The British Film Institute intends to 
present a Jazz Week at the National 
Film Theatre in London some time in 
the Spring of 1961. 

The week would consist of three pro- 
grammes covering the main develop- 
ments in jazz since its early beginnings. 
On the final day a fourth programme 
would look at the spread of jazz in 
Europe and would premiere a new jazz 
film now in production. 

The material to be used would consist 
of films, both shorts and features, photo- 
graphs, recordings, both on tape and 
disc as well as live performances. Some 
attempt would be made to show the 
growth of jazz within a social context so 
that the films required might well in- 
clude material which revealed something 
about the environment of jazz. even in- 
cluding films which themselves contain 
no jazz sequences. 

We believe that a great amount of 
valuable materjal of this kind exists. The 
great need is for films and we appeal to 
anyone who might have information 
about such films to send it to the Film 
Institute. We are obviously interested in 
getting as much detail as possible. not 
only about the content of such films 
but of their whereabouts. However, even 
slight hints can be followed up. If any- 
one has copies of jazz films we would 
like to view them. We should of course 
guarantee the safety and return of such 
films and other material of value. 

It is hoped that as a by-product of the 
Jazz Week, we will be able to produce 
a fairly comprehensive catalogue of jazz 
on film. 
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We hope that all jazz enthusiasts, 
even those unable to attend the actual 
performances, will feel this’ to be a 
sufficiently important event to help in 
the necessary research work. 

All information and material, should 
be sent to: Paddy Whannel, British Film 
Institute, 81 Dean Street, London, W.1. 


MORE TO FOLLOW 
Dear Sir, 

I would like to apologize for an error 
that appeared in our advertisement in 
the January issue. The LP “Work” 
does not contain the title Blue Monk; 
that is being re-issued on ‘Monk’s 
Moods” (32-119). 

Less seriously, the list in the advert 
was of the /atest Esquire issues and not 
the lastest. Further releases are antici- 
pated! 


RONALD ATKINS, 
Esquire Records. 


PRIVIN ? 
Dear Sir, 

Further to the query raised by your 
reviewer, Michael Shera, about the 
trumpet soloist on HMV 7EG 8626. 
although I am unable to provide defi- 
nite proof, I have always taken these 
as the work of Bernie Privin. They are 
not in the style of Al Porcino, who has. 
in fact, played high-note solos on the 
following sides: 

WOODY HERMAN ORCH. Chicago. 
12.12.46. CCO 4694 Non Alcoholic. 
GORE. ‘CL 592 BEE: 7123 


STAN KENTON ORCH. Hollywood. 
24.10.47. 2274-D9 Soothe Me CAP 
15031, F 912, T 167, (E) CL 13406. 


WOODY HERMAN ORCH. Monterey. 
3.10.59 Vonterey Apple Tree 
ATL 1328. LON(E) SAH-K6100. LTZ- 
K_ 15200. 

G. W. MEIRIS. 
Wigan, Lanes. 


INDEX 1959) 


A full and complete index to Jazz 
Journal for 1959, including ail | 
records reviewed, is available from | 

this office, price 5/- post free. 


INDEX 1960 


This index will be available very 
shortly. Price 5/- post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL 
27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 
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JAZZ INFORMATION 
(continued from page 27) 


tinent from 1929 to 1931, and was with 
Ventura from October 1931 to Decem- 
ber 1932. The 1932 Ray Ventura per- 
sonnel is listed by Mr. Flasker:— 

Ray Binder, Eric Kroll (tpts) Réné 
Weiss, Andre Cauzard (tbns) Edouard 
Foy (alto) M. Russel Goudey (alto/clt/ 
bar/mel/oboe) John Arslanian (ten) 
André David, Georges Effrosse, Lucien 
Snanvoisin (vlns) Bob Vaz, Paul 
Misraki (p) Louis Gaste (bjo) Louis 
Pecqueux (tuba) Pierre Simon (bs) 
Jean Marcland (ds) Krikor “Coco” 
Aslan (timbales). 

Presumably this personnel applies to 
such London-based items as St. James 
Infirmary/St. Louis Blues (Decca 
F2915)? 


255. You Pays Your Money .. . 


Information is required for Harlem 
Night (Parts 1 and 2) on 12” Parlo- 
phone E11311. This consists of a pot- 
pourri of excerpts by Clarence Williams, 
Duke Ellington, Louis Armstrong, Eva 
Taylor, Fats Waller, the Three Keys 
and Emmett Miller—the entire mixture 
being linked by an Ike Hatch commen- 
tary! I can only presume that extracts 
by these artists have been dubbed from 
Okeh releases by Parlophone—can any- 
one provide master and take details for 
this odd issue and the title of the item 
played by each group? And when was it 
released in England? 


LIGHTLY & POLITELY 
(continued from page 24) 


of the West Coast scene, try to get Lark 
LS 459 by John Ewing and The Stream- 
liners. The personnel is: John, trombone, 
Joe Graves and Mel Moore, trumpets; 
Buddy Collette and Bill Green, saxes; 
Eddie Beal, piano; Rene Hall, guitar: 
Red Callendar, bass; Bill Douglass, 
drums. The titles are “Tavern In The 
Town” and “Caroline”. The latter is a 
slow, dirty blues which opens with 
Rene’s guitar and leads into a chorus of 
lowdown plunger by Streamline that 
would delight Al Grey. Trumpet takes 
the side out in an exemplary hot style. 
vintage 1935. A completely Louis-in- 
spired trumpet also carries off the 
honours on the reverse. 


Lionel has several more singles on his 
Glad label, the more interesting being 
1014 with “Playboy Theme” and “Mc- 
Ghee”, and 1016 with “Bruce’s Juice” 
and “More Juice”. “McGhee” has a 
trumpet solo and tenor chase in a big 
band context. The juicy blues coupling, 
by a small group, is better. The first side 
carries some highly unusual alto and 
what sounds like Ram playing piano 
with mandolin attachment; the second 
side opens with vibes and_ guitar 
(Burrell?) and proceeds with robust but 
relaxed tenor. Glad 1017, coupling 
“Exodus” and “Song of the Cowboy”, 
features one Regina Ben-Amittay and is 
slightly more horrific than 1010 which 
couples “The Wine Song” and “Hava 
Nagila (Let’s Be Happy)”. 


CHICAGO REVISITED 
(continued from page 5) 


this move was the construction of the 
Metropolitan and Regal theatres at this 
corner. Slowly but surely, the two 
new theatres took business away from 
the houses at 31st and 35th and State. 
Erskine Tate was hired away from the 
Vendome by the Metropolitan when it 
opened and a loyal following went with 
him. 

This intersection remains unchanged 
today. Both theatres are still operating 
and the Regal still features bands and 
and occasional vaudeville show along 
with the regular run movies. 

Farther north on South Park Way 
is the site of the old Grand Terrace 
Café. It’s located north of a railroad 
overpass near Oakwood Blvd. The 
boarded front of the building gives no 
testimony to its greatness in years gone 
by when Earl Hines’ was the featured 
band. 

Originally called the Peerless Theatre, 
the building was converted into a café 
in the late 1920s. During the depres- 
sion it was turned back into another 
movie theatre and called the Park. 

Little by little, as if by magic, these 
relics of the past disappear. But if 
they were standing today they would 
be as useless as a horse and buggy 
for they were of another era, of an- 
other world—an era and world that are 
gone but not forgotten. 

Yes, as you walk through Chicago’s 
south side today, you soon realise you 
can’t go back to the “good old days.” 
But you sometimes wish you could. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 

BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 

“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. News, Articles, 
Record Reviews. September, October, November, December, 
1960, issues now available from: Jazz Journal, 27 Willow 
Vale, London, W.12. Price Is. 9d., post free. 

EUREKA—The magazine of New Orleans jazz and folk blues. 
Edited by Bill Colyer and Graham Russell. March/April, May/ 
June, July/August. Price 2s. 8d. per copy, post free. 

JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay )—30/- per year 2/6 Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1956/7/8 available at 
bargain prices. 6 for 7/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 4/6 (post 9d.). 

PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), Ma 
Rainey (4 colours), 10d. each, 2d. postage. 

SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 
numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Why? We Are 
Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In A Southern Town. Naked 
Dance, Big Fat Ham, Winin’ Boy Blues. 3s. 6d. per copy 
post free. 

“JACK TEAGARDEN’S MUSIC”—Howard Waters’ remarkable 
bio-discography, 222 pages. Published by Walter C. Allen. 
Price: 32s. 6d. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 


27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


40 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. Write 
for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 
MANCHESTER. 


A FINE LIST of jazz LP’s and EP’s, like new, all periods, bargain 
prices. THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, 901, Dumbarton Road, 
Glasgow, W.1. 


PARKER LE JAZZ COOL, MONK RIVERSIDE, BLAKEY 
BLUENOTE, Cannonball, Silver, Miles, Ornette and many 
others in stock from 39s. each—S.A.E. Lists—West, 3 Hillfield 
Avenue, London, N.8. 

TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 records. 
Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to impresarios. 1800 
ft. finest American extended play tape, 32/6, 1200 ft. standard 
cing SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford Street,. London W.1. REG. 

45. 


RECULVER LODGE (JJ), Beltinge, Herne Bay, Kent. Sea. 
Country. 80 mins. London. Odd days. Weekends. Holidays. 
Licensed. Always open. 


COLLECTOR. Urgently requires deleted Bechet discs. Especially 
King Jazz 4-6-7-11. Lists to: Peter Greener, 32 Agecroft Road, 
Pendlebury, Lancs. 

WANTED URGENTLY. 77/LP/5, 77/LP/17, Crane River Jazz 
Band. Condition E+. Very good prices paid—Raymond Bray, 
Wrangle House, Wrangle, Boston, Lincolnshire. 

FOR SALE. Trad/Folk records, all speeds, some deletions. S.A.E. 
for list —Anderson, 66 Acton Dene, East Stanley, Co. Durham. 
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The Swing Shop 


TURN YOUR HEAD!—TEMPTATION LIES BELOW! 


1. SIDNEY BECHET 1938—Viper Mad/Sweet Patootie/Blackstick/When the Sun Sets Down South EP 15/6 
2. THE CHOCOLATE DANDIES—Goodbye Blues/Bugle Call Rag/Dee Blues/Cloudy Skies EP 14/6 
3. BILL COLEMAN—After You’ve Gone/ Bill Coleman/ BI. /Coquette/Big Boy Blues/Merry-Go-Round Broke Down/ 
Indiana/Bill St. Bl./I Ain’t Got Nobody/Rose Room/Swing Guitars 10” LP 32/6 
4. IDA COX (w. Ladnier, Joe Smith, Lovie Austin, F. Henderson, et al)—Coffin BI./Rambling Bl./Mean Papa/Lawdy 
Lawdy BI./Worn Down Daddy/You Stole My Man/ Misery BI./Blue Kentucky BI. 10” LP 32/6 
5. ROSETTA CRAWFORD (w. Mezz, Ladnier, Bunn, et al)—Stop It Joe/My Man Jumped Salty /Double Crossin’ Papa / 
I’m Tired of Fattenin’ Frogs For Snakes EP 15/6 


8. BENNY GOODMAN ORCH. & QUARTET—Avalon/One O’Ciock Jump/Don’t Be That Way/Stompin’ at the 
Savoy/Down South Camp Meeting/Sing Sing Sing/And the Angels Sing/K.P. Stomp/Bugle Call Rag 10” LP 26/6 
9. TOMMY LADNIER PLAYS BLUES & STOMPS—Mojo BI./Heebie Jeebies/Charleston Mad/Steppin’ On the Blues 
/Travellin’ Bl./Peepin’ Bl./Charleston, S. Carolina/Play That Thing 10” LP 32/6 
10. MEMPHIS SLIM—What’s the Matter/This Time I’m Through/Steppin’ Out/My Gal Keeps Me Cryin’ EP 15/6 
11. THE ORIGINAL DIXIELAND JAZZ BAND 1919 (Vol. 1)—At the Jazz Band Ball/Ostrich Walk/Tell Me/’Lasses 


Candy /Satanic Blues/Mammy O’ Mine/Look At ’Em Doing It/I Lost My Heart in Dixie 10” LP 26/6 
12. THE O.D.J.B. 1919-1920 (Vol. 2)—Sensation Rag/The Sphinx/Barnyard BI./Soudan/Tiger Rag/Alice Blue Gown 
My Baby’s Arms/I’ve Got My Capt. Working For Me Now/Forever Blowing Bubbles 10” LP 26/6 
13. THE ORIGINAL WASHBOARD BAND—Mama Don’t Allow/Honeysuckle Rose/Sw. Georgia Brown/etc EP 15/6 
14. MARTY PAICH “Hot Piano”—Jump For Me/What's New/I’ll Remember April EP 13/6 
15. ROY PALMER & THE STATE ST. RAMBLERS—Lovin’ Man/Sic "Em Tige/S. African BI./Tiger Moan/Careless 
Love/Georgia Grind/Kentucky Blues/Barrelhouse Stomp 10” LP 32/6 
16. TRIXIE SMITH (w. Bechet, Bunn, S. Price)—Trixie’s Bl./Freight Train Bl./My Daddy Rocks Me EP 15/6 
17. SONNY THOMPSON & HIS BLUES BAND—Blues for Night Owls/First Base /Palmetto/Gum Shoe EP 15/6 
18. T-BONE WALKER—T-Bone Blues/Evenin’/Play On Little Girl/Blues Rock/Papa Ain’t Salty/Two Bones and a 
Pick/T-Bone Shuffle/Stormy Monday BI./Blues For Marili 10” EP 32/6 
19. JOSH WHITE—Chain Gang Songs EF 
20. TEDDY WILSON GROUPS (w. Norvo, Shavers, et al)—Sw. Georgia Brown/Talk Of the Town/Dinah/How High 
the Moon/The Sheik /Confessin’/Rose Room/China Boy / Anything For You/China Boy/etc, etc 12” LP 39/6 


Please note: the above prices are post free! 

PAPERBACKS!—JAZZ ON RECORD (A Critical Guide). Just published. A very comprehensive and well written book 
by Messrs. Fox, Gammond, Morgan and Korner. Contains a minimum of the claptrap usually associated with reference 
works of this type (though a few things will bring wry smiles to older readers’ faces!) and is, in consequence, highly 
recommended. Over 350 pages: 5/6 post free (also available hard bound, 15/9 p/f). 

And don’t forget .. . 

THE STORY OF JAZZ by Marshall Stearns. Nearly 300 pages, well illustrated. 4/6 p/f. 

MR. JELLY ROLL by Alan Lomax. Morton’s fascinating life story. 270 pp., illustrated. 4/- p/f. 
JUST JAZZ II—350 pages packed with good writing and valuable information. 4/- p/f. 

and the fine “KINGS OF JAZZ” volumes (eight now available, hard bound) for 5/6 each p/f. 

BEEN HERE AND GONE by Frederick Ramsey Jnr. is a “must” for all interested in the deep South. The superb 
photographs are alone worth the price, which is 21/-, inte 1/- postage. 

Messrs. Philips deserve our heartiest congratulations for the prompt issue in Great Britain of the wonderful “THESAURUS 
OF CLASSIC JAZZ” (for full details, see January “J.J... page 2). This set of four 12” LP’s should help to revive 
interest in this extremely important aspect of jazz, hitherto much misunderstood and greatly neglected. We could extol 
the virtues of this set much more fully but space prohibits it. Suffice to say that we should like to see it sell! In order 
to help accomplish this aim, we shall be pleased to make a present of any one of the above-mentioned paperbacks (or 
“K. of J.” series) to all readers ordering a set from us. The cost is £7 3s. 2d. (overseas £5 8s. Od.. plus postage). Easy 
payments can be arranged for inland customers. 


Write now to: - 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


PS: Many readers who responded to our exhortation to send in their wants lists (all speeds) are now very pleased they 
did so! 
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V 0 G U E uuu WORLD ! A L L | 


these are but 6 of the many great albums 
you will find in our catalogue 


VOGUE LAE 12226 : .OGUE LAE 12246 VOGUE LAE 12247 


YOGUE LAE 17226 


THE MASTERSOUNDS IN CONCERT MONTGOMERYLAND: featuring WES BLUES IS A STORY 
These foolish things; Somebody loves me; | MONTGOMERY, HAROLD LAND = SONNY TERRY & BROWNIE McGHEE 


Love for sale; Stompin’ at the Savoy; Monk’s shop; Summertime; Falling in Keys to the Highway; Lose your money; 
Two different worlds; In a sentimental love with love; Renie; Far wes; Leila; Louise; Sporting life; New harmonica 
mood; Our very own; Star eyes Old folks; Wes’ tune breakdown; Prison bound; Livin’ with 
the blues; Blowin’ the blues; Baby please 

don’t go; Twelve gates to the city; 

Pawnshop blues; Brownie’s Guitar blues 


CONTEMPORARY LAC 12118 CONTEMPORARY LAC 12237 CONTEMPORARY LAC 12225 
POLL BARNEY KESSEL SWINGIN’ THE ’20S WALL STREET 
LAYS AN EGG THE BENNY CARTER 
a QUARTET! LINDY FLIES ATLANTIC 
WITH EARL HINES HOOVER ELECT’D 
SHELLY MANNE BABE RUTH HITS 
GOTH HOMER & LEROY VINNEGAR 


HIGH FIDELITY 


— 


WAY OUT WEST POLL WINNERS THREE! SWINGIN’ THE ’20s 


- SONNY ROLLINS S. MANNE, B. KESSEL, R. BROWN BENNY CARTER QUARTET 
I'm an old Cowhand; Solitude; Come, Soft winds; Crisis; The little Rhumba; Thou swell; My blue heaven; Just imagine; 
gone; Wagon Wheels; There is no greater Easy living; It’s all right with me; Mack If | could be with you; sweet Lorraine; 
love; Way out West the Knife; Raincheck; Minor mystery; Who’s sorry now; Laugh! Clown! Laugh!; 
I'm afraid the Masquerade is over; | hear All alone; Mary Lou; In a little Spanish 
music town; Someone to watch over me; A 
Monday date 


VOGUE & TEMPO ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE IS NOW AVAILABLE. 
OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR DIRECT FROM US’ PRICE 3/- 
FOR FULL DETAILS OF ALL NEW RELEASES ON LP, EP & SINGLES SEE THE 
CURRENT ISSUE OF RECORD PRESS AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS division of VOGUE 113 FULHAM RD, LONDON, S.W.3. TEL. KNI 4256-7-8 


Led... Borough Green, Kent. 
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